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We are coming, we are coming 

From the pine woods’ healing shadows, 
From the river-bordered meadows, 

From the steadfast mountains, lifting 
Heavenlit peaks where mists are drifting, 
From the cliffs where billows pour, 

From the sunny, tide-swept shore. 


We are bringing, we are bringing 
Sturdier frames, and nerves more steady, 
Stronger hands, and wit more ready, 
Hearts that keep their tranquil beating, 
Nature’s gracious rhythm repeating, 
Minds refurnished with the lore 

° Field and wildwood have in store. 


We are come for nobler doing; 
a For the brave, clear-eyed pursuing 
Of the holier ends of living; 
For the freer, readier giving, 
As in larger, deeper measures, 
Out of truth’s reopened treasures ; 
And to build in faith serene 
For the unseen in the seen. 


We are bringing, O ye children, 

Hope with wildwood music thrilling, 

Minds new inspiration filling, 

New, rich wisdom to watch o’er you, 

New, brave love to go before you, 

Hearts more glad and tender grown, 
i Mating so, more near, your own. 





STANDARDS OF PATRIOTIC 


CITIZENSHIP. 


NEW 





MARTIN, 


Boston. 


BY GEORGE H. 
Supervisor of Schools of 


. [Read at the N. E. A. meeting at Denver. } 

f Five hundred years of history have become crystal- 
ized in our American notion of patriotism, — five 
t lundred years of passionate struggles for liberty, — 


of breaking chains and abolishing formulas. Op 
pressive forces organized into institutions, deep-rooted 
ind tenacious, of lifehave been resisted and overcome. 
Feudalism, villanage, serfdom, chattel-slavery, and 
constitutional absolutism have one after another gone 
down in fight. Suecessively, free towns, free men, 
uid free states have come into being. 

During this entire half millennium the whole western 
vorld has been a militant host. Blazing across its 
ky, as the cross blazed before the army of Constan- 
tine, has been the legend — The Rights of Man. To 
secure and maintain these rights men have sacrificed 
ind endured ; they have died by thousands, in battle, 
i prison, at the stake, and by the assassin. 

Speak of patriots and we think of William Tell, 
ud William the Silent, and Cromwell, and Lafayette, 
nd Mirabeau, and Toussaint, and Bolivar, and Kos- 
suth, and Garibaldi, and Washington, all men with 
words in their hands. The common thought has 
sind expression in proverbs: Rebellion to tyrants 
; obedience to God; and it has revived an ancient 
aying: It is sweet to die for one’s country. 

In the opening chapter of his French Revolution 
Carlyle wrote : — 

“Borne over the Atlantic to the closing ears of 
Louis, king by the grace of God, what sounds are 


+ 


muftied. ominous, new in our centuries? Bos- 


ton harbor is black with unexpected tea; beholda 


nese: 





Pennsylvanian congress gather; and ere long, on Bun- 
ker hill, Democracy announcing in rifle-volleys, death- 
winged, under her Star Banner, to the tune of Yankee- 
doodle-doo, that she is born, and, whirlwind-like, will 
envelope the whole world.” 

For a hundred years to American children Bunker 
hill has been presented as a type of patriotism in the 
concrete. A patriot is a man who loves his country 
and is ready to die for it. Since the civil war new 
names have been added to the list,— Lincoln and Grant 
in the North, and with precisely the same sentiment, 
Lee and Jackson in the South. 

All our patriotic literature has the same ring —the 
land of liberty, 
land where our fathers died ; Columbia’s heroes fought 


songs we sing: America is a sweet 
and bled in freedom’s cause; in the rocket’s red glare, 
and with bombs bursting in air, the Star-spangled 
Banner waves o’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 

As a perpetual stimulus to this emotion we have 
put the flag over all our schoolhouses, and have taught 
our children to salute it. Just now we are experienc- 
Not content 


with chanting the praises of the country’s heroes, men 


ing a powerful revival of this sentiment. 


and women everywhere are beginning to glory in de- 
them. 
Revolution are organizing, and still more select and 


scent from The Sons and Daughters of the 
exclusive is the society of the Colonial wars. 

What does it all mean, and what is to be the out- 
come of it all ? is the practical question for us to con- 
of 
Hitherto, this sentiment 


sider. Here is a sentiment tremendous power, 
wide-spread, and deeply felt. 
has had the weakness of the old theology, which aimed 
to teach men how to die. It has been 


reservoir of potential energy waiting for foreign ag- 


an immense 
gression or internal disturbance to become kinetic, 
but always waiting, — anticipating, — always thinking 
of war as the field for its exploits. 

Now, the practical question, I take it, is this: 
Shall this sentiment of patriotism be allowed to ex- 
pend itself in mere effervescence in Fourth of July 
orations and after-dinner speeches on battle anniver- 
saries, —shall it content itself with building monu- 
ments to patriots of the past and garnishing their 
sepulchres,— shall it pride itself chiefly on a patriotic 
ancestry, —or shall its energy be transmuted into 
useful work, shall men and women be ambitious to be 
themselves fathers and mothers rather than sons and 
daughters of revolution; in a word, shall our people 
be willing to live for their country while they are 
waiting to die for it ? 

To bring about this change will necessitate new 
standards of patriotism, or at least more comprehen- 
sive standards. To form such standards we shall 
have to change our point of view, to get a new zov cro, 
We must move from the fifteenth century to the 
twentieth. 

Instead of a poor, feeble, downtrodden people 
struggling to become erect, we must see an independ- 


of 


galling restrictions upon personal liberty, we must see 


ent nation grown rich and powerful. Instead 


personal freedom. Instead of class distinctions em- 
bodied in laws and customs, we must see legal social 
equality. And we must see that a great independent 
nation, composed of free and equal people, will not 
have to meet again the old foes, or fight over the old 
battles. Whatever demands it makes upon the love 
and devotion of its citizens will be to meet new ene- 
mies, and will call for new weapons. 

When we have to know these 
enemies are we shall realize that the work of patriots 


is no longer to be done under the glamour of military 


come what new 


glory, is no longer a struggle with principalities and 

powers, but with the rulers of the darkness of this 

world, against spiritual wickedness in high places. 
Our work, therefore, in the education of the young 


We shall need 


for citizenship will be three-sided. 


first to get beneath the manifestations of patriotic 
emotion in the past to the essential, underlying prin- 
Next we shall 
need to show what are the peculiar perils of our 


And 


third, we must teach how these enemies are to be met 


ciples, — from the deeds to the spirit. 


country to-day, — to discover the real enemies. 


and conquered; in other words, how the old spirit 
must manifest itself under the new conditions. 

It may be easierfor us than for children, but surely 
not impossible for them to see that in all the patriotic 
deeds they have been accustomed to know there is 
the common element of self-sacrifice, — a putting aside 
of personal and private interest for the sake of the 
public weal. And it will be our task to bring to light 
the more obscure examples of this self-sacrifice ; to 
that the of 
giving up their tea were as patriotic and as heroic as 


show, for instance, women Boston in 
their husbands in feathers and paint emptying the 
boxes into the sea; or that for the Dutch boy to sit 
all night stopping with his hand the leaking dike was 
as patriotic as for his ancestors to break down their 
dikes and flood their land to save it from the Span- 
ish invaders; that for Washington to leave the quiet 
retreat of Mt. Vernon to become President was a more 
signal exhibition of patriotism than for him to fight 
the battles of the Revolution. 

By some such course of instruction as this, having 
brought into prominence the essential element of all 
historic patriotism, having shown that whoever at 
any time and under any circumstances sets aside his 
personal intérests for publie ends is doing a patriotic 
act, that to sacrifice comfort, or time, or reputation, or 
friends, or money, or health, or life is in its essence 
patriotism, our next step will naturally be to show 
what dangers beset our country to-day, under what 
colors its enemies fight. 

We know too well, and it 
teach, that our foes are of our own household, foes not 


will be our business to 
to be met by cruisers and torpedo-boats, nor by coast 
fortifications, nor by a standing army. 

We may show that private vices may be more dan- 
gerous than foreign armies, that idleness, intemper- 
ance, luxury, and extravagance may destroy a people, 
are, so far as they exist, to-day destroy ing our people. 
We may show that a venal ballot tends to undo the 
work of centuries of struggle for political freedom 
We 
corrupt judiciary may throw down in a night all the 
bulwarks of civil liberty which have been set up 
through the ages. Wicked the bench may 
light their pipes with Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights and state and national constitutions. 

We may show that combinations of men for selfish 
purposes in a country as rich as ours may make and 
unmake laws, so that under the cloak of freedom and 


equality, and under the guise of laws made for the 


through universal suffrage. may show that a 


men on 


people and by the people, the great body of the people 
may be oppressed in person and estate. And we may 
show that, in comparison with these dangers, the bom- 
bardment of a city by a foreign fleet or the invasion 
of a foreign army would be light afflictions. 

In the presence of these enemies, and such as these, 
possible or actual, the new patriotism is to find reason 


If 


twentieth 


for being and ample scope for exercise. now we 


set ourselves to 
patriot, we shall find that, first of all, a foundation for 


characterize a century 
everything else, there must be sound manhood, per- 
sonal integrity, a man in whom the Beatitude has been 
fulfilled, who has hungered and thirsted after right 
eousness, and has been filled. 

American society has reached that stage im its de 
velopment when from each extreme exudes a class of 
idlers, one over-dressed and over-fed, the other ragved 
and hungry, but both alike preying upon the publhie, 
both alike subject to the vices which idleness entails, 
one killing time by coaching and fox hunting, the 


other by tramping on the road, one by the very con, 
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trast baiting and exasperating the other. More and 
more as time goes on we shall find our ingenuity and 
our effort taxed to limit these classes. The extreme 
of peril in popular government is reached When one of 
these classes furnishes leaders and the other voters, as 
in the later days of the Roman republic. 

All our educational forces need to be directed to the 
dignifying of labor, to building up a society which 
from top to bottom shall consist of independent, self- 
supporting producers, whose very independence is in 
itself patriotic. 

Next, the new patriotism will recognize in a sub- 
stantial way the natural obligations which grow out 
of the inter-dependence of men in society. Modern 
society is built on an industrial basis. Zigzagging 
through it from top to bottom, there runs the line 
which separates employer from employee. It is of 
supreme importance that this relation shall be one of 
mutual respect and good-will. There must enter into 
it on both sides the qualities of large-minded and 
large-hearted personality. Especially should this be 
true of the employing class, as having been specially 
favored by nature and circumstances. 

This personality must be helpful, sympathetic, gen- 


erous, but above all things, just. Fair dealing must 
be its supreme characteristic, and it must be shot 
through with the spirit of the Golden Rule. 

Here again we are confronted with peril. The 
magnitude of industrial interests has tended to elimi- 
nate the personal element on both sides. The em- 


ployer is no longer a man with a soul dealing with an 
other man also with a soul, but it is a corporation, a 
mere body; and it deals with a union, also a mere 
body. 

The employer’s personality, and with it his personal 
responsibility to his fellow-men, has been given over to 
boards of directors, and superintendents, and foremen 
The 
employee has lost himself in the officers of his union 
Both alike have abdicated 


of all grades, until all sense of it has been lost. 


and the walking delegate. 
the throne of personal sovereignty and have subjected 
themselves to the tyranny of their respective orders. 
The whole industrial system to-day is practically in 
there 


the hands of irresponsible agents. No wonder 


is trouble. Friction is inevitable, and friction pro- 
duces heat, and heat fire, and fire is combustion, and 
combustion is ruin. 

The new patriotism will penetrate to the core of 
this system and bring back to it the sense of personal 
responsibility which it has lost. Measured by the new 
standard, men who retreat behind the philosophical 
abstraction called capital, or behind the legal dummy 
ealled a corporation, and calmly see or refuse to see 
men and women and children subjected to excessive 
toil for scanty remuneration, existing, but not living, 
who unmoved hear or refuse to hear the appeal for 
justice based on real or fancied wrongs, such men, 
whatever else they may be called, will not be called 
patriots; not even though they endow universities, 
and found libraries, and build churches, and contribute 
liberally to campaign funds. 

The patriotic citizen in business will have intelli- 
gence enough to see that the public weal, —the na- 
tional life, — depends on social harmony, and that for 
such harmony he is responsible as far as his business 
relations extend, and beyond to the outermost circle 
of his personal influence, and his will will be guided 
by his intelligence. 

While the patriotic citizen will, for his country’s 
sake, live up to these personal and social obligations, 
he will distinguish himself by constant and cheerful 
participation in public affairs. Our modern repre- 
sentative system has weakened the sense of personal 
responsibility for government. 

Too many good men are content to sell their birth- 
Not only 


are they unwilling to do their part in municipal ad- 


right of sovereignty for a mess of pottage. 


ministration and jury duty, but they fail to meet the 
prime obligation of citizenship, to vote. They have 
In the old English 


parish and in the chartered towns of the fifteenth 


lost the spirit of the fathers. 


century the obligation of personal service in public 
The 
early settlers to New England brought with them the 


affairs was recognized and enforced by law. 


same idea, and there are still on the statute books 
penalties for refusing to serve in certain local offices. 

The new patriotism will return to the old standards. 
It will insist that if it is culpable to go into politics to 
serve selfish ends, it is still more culpable to stay out 
for selfish ends. If juries are packed, and so justice 
perverted; if votes are sold, and so elections purchased ; 
if bribes are received, and so legislation is made cor- 
rupt; if public business is in the hands of spoilsmen,— 
the blame will be laid at the door of the good men 
who allowed it to be so. If the wolt gets into the 
sheepfold, it is not the fault of the wolf, it is his 
nature; itis the fault of the shepherd, whose business 
it was to keep him out, with his lifeif need be. 

By this standard will the patriotism of the men be 
measured. Are they willing for the public good, for 
country’s sake, to sacrifice private interests, of time, 
and money, and thought, to sink partisan prejudices, 
and to unite with all other men similarly inclined in 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, for good govern- 
ment, pure government, business government. 

Will they vote? Willthey goto caucuses? Will 
they take municipal offices ? Will they serve on juries? 
Will they fight the saloon interest and the gambling 
interest on their own ground ? Will they fight the 
spoilsmen in their own party? Will they demand 
and fight for it, first, last, and all the time, clean men 
and clean measures, 

Nothing less than this will satisfy the demands ot 
It does not supersede the old, 
The spirit 


the new patriotism. 
It does not cease to reverence the old. 
that rebels to-day and declares its independence of 
saloon rule, and corporate rule, and boss rule is the 
spirit of ’76, arming itself with twentieth century 


weapons for a twentieth century conflict. 


WHAT MISS DALEY DID POR JERR Y.—CUL) 


BY EMMA L,. BENEDICT. 


Miss Daley had heard something of “ Dick Simp- 
son,” Jerry’s father, whose reputation for stubborn- 
ness extended as far as his name was known. But 
she did not let that deter her from calling on him 
immediately after school, for the purpose of endeavor- 
ing to turn him from his decision in regard to Jerry. 

“7 don’t send my boy to school to learn fol-de-rol,”’ 
was Mr. Simpson’s emphatic remark, when she had 
stated her errand. 

“No; certainly not,” said Miss Daley, and waited 
for him to apply his illustration. 
“When | to school I 
spell, and write, and cipher. 
for me, and it is good enough for my boy,” and his 


went learned to read, and 


That was good enough 


square jaws came together with a snap that seemed 
to knock sparks out of his little bead-like black eyes. 

“But you are not unwilling that he should learn 
something else, if, at the same time, he learns these 
as well, are you?” Miss Daley asked. 

“Yes, Lam. A lot of stuff an’ 
stuns ain’t a goin’ to learn him to be a farmer, an’ 
that’s what I 
how to pick stuns offen the field when they git in the 


nonsense about 


intend he shall be. I can learn him 
way, and that’s all he needs to know about ’em,” and 
with another decided snap of his square jaws he pro- 
ceeded to refill his pipe. 

‘Mr. Simpson, [ think your son will make a man 
that you will be proud of some day,” began Miss 
Daley, quietly. “ He has very keen perceptive facul- 
ties; he sees more than most boys do, and remembers 
this 
structive ability,— that is, he sees quickly ways of 
What- 
find a 


what he sees. He has with what we eall con- 
applying what he knows to practical purposes. 


ever he learns will not be lost. He will way 
of making use of it.” , 

“ You seem to have found out a good deal about the 
boy in a very short time,” Mr, Simpson observed, 
with a touch of skepticism. 

“Yes; that is my business,” Miss Daley replied 
quietly. “Jerry has also another characteristic, 
which you have probably discovered before this. 
Encouragement will do more for him than Opposition, 
He inherits your own strong will, and it is better to 


have two such wills pulling the same way than in 


opposite ways. I should not have ventured to spea| 
to you about this, sir, Only I foresee that you can « 
great deal just now to make or mar your son’s futur 

“T should like to know how you became so wisi 
Mr. Simpson said, with no attempt now to conc 
his sarcasm. 

“T should be a poor teacher if I were not able 
understand something of the young minds given ny 
to train,’ Miss Daley answered earnestly. “IT read 
your son’s characteristics before he had been in sch 
a week, and I was able to interest him in his studi 
and I think he and all the other pupils will tell you 
that he is making better progress in everything than 
he ever did before.” 

“He has learned 


more fol-de-rol. Come hum jn’ 


There’s enough of 


spend his time huntin’ for stuns! 
‘em layin’ around in the way. If he’d go to clearin’ 
them off he’d be doin’ sumthin’. But I ain’t a go 
to have him spendin’ his time over books about whit’s 
down in the bowels of the earth, where he’ll ney 
have any business to go.” 

“But, Mr. Simpson,”— Miss Daley began. 

“T’ve said all I’ve got to say, an’ that’s the end on 
it. It’s chore time, an’ I can’t stay here talkin’ a 
longer. I’m goin’ to keep Jerry hum, an’ let him 
husk corn and do sums nights. I guess I can learn 
him arithmetic. I 
through Daball’s when I went to school, an’ could do 
sums that the teacher couldn’t do,” and Mr, Simps: 


supthin’ about ciphered 


well satistied with himself, went out with a milk pail 
on each arm, unmindful of the formality of wishi 
good evening.” 


but Mrs. Simpson, who | 


his visitor 
Miss Daley rose also; 
been a silent listener to the conversation, begged lie: 


not to hurry. 


‘I was very sorry to have Jerry leave school,” the 


mother began. ‘ He was never so much interested in 


his studies, and I know he was getting along well 


He never seemed to care much about anything before. 
that encouragement will do 


You are right in saying 
more for him than opposition. He and his fatlie: 
never get along well together.” 


Miss Daley could imagine the scenes that mig]! 


enacted when two such determined natures. wer 


pitted against each other. But there seemed nothin 


more to be done, and after waiting as long as sli 
could, hoping that Jerry would appear, she said “ youd 
night” as cheerfully as her disappointment would a 

low, and started for home. 

As she passed a little clump of bushes, just beyoud 
Mr. Simpson’s gate, Jerry stepped out from  beliin 
She held out 
and they walked on together, in silence, a little way 


them and came toward her. her han 


* You didn’t get him to say I could come back, «id 
you ? —the old—” 

“Sh, Jerry; he is your father.” 

“ Jerry, we must think about this,’ 


, 


she said, afte: 


another short silence. “I am_ ready to do an) 
thing I can tu help you become a good, wise, a! 


useful man; but we must do what is right. You 
home think it and I will do the san 
Next Saturday afternoon I will meet you down 
the falls, and we will talk over plans, if we have i 
by that time. “ry to think kindly of your fatli 
Perhaps he did not have a very good chance when 


and over, 


was a boy.” 
During the remainder of the week Miss Daley | 


{ 


some careful thinking. Here was a boy who, by 
wise direction of a healthful curiosity, had be: 
roused from apathy to activity, from mischievous 
to earnest purpose, from stubbornness to cheer! 
obedience, from distrust and enmity to confidence : 
affection. It was truly the budding of a moral li! 
The question for Miss Daley was: Should she al! 
the bud to be blasted ? for such, she felt sure, wo 
be the result of leaving the boy to his stubborn a 
ignorant father. But could she help him in a p: 
which his father had forbidden, and, at the same ti 
teach him the cardinal virtue of filial respect 
consideration ? 

The more Miss Daley thought about it, the m 
convinced she grew that nature’s laws are God's la 
and, therefore, higher than man’s command. Jers 


awakening had come from following those laws, @! 
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his further growth would come in the same manner. 
She would teach Jerry to honor his father, to study 
patiently under his direction, and, in every possible 
way, to show respect and consideration for his wishes; 
but, at the same time, she would encourage and help 
him all she could to go on with the study that spurred 
his intellect 
jiieans Of development to his mental and moral nature. 

Down by the falls they found a little niche in the 
rocks that could be used for depositing letters, a hook 
method of 
pecimens from different parts of the country was 


as no other did, and would thus be a 


or two, and specimens. <A obtaining 
planned, to be carried on through the correspondence 
column of a school paper that Miss Daley took for the 
children, Jerry could send his quartzes by mail to 
those who wanted them, in exchange for other stones 
which he might want. 

As summer came on, Jerry spent many a happy 
evening, after “the chores ” were done, down by the 
falls, and his growing collection of minerals found a 
afe abiding place in) Miss Daley’s eabinet in’ the 
choolhouse, | 

To be continued. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
(111. ) 


AND GEOGRAPTLY. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


( Wty and County Authorities :— 
20. Police, special police, etc. 
This can wisely be left to the pupils,— to some one or more of 

them to workup. Ina town, the constable will be substituted 


for the policeman. 

51. Power and limitation of the mayor. 

The mayor has the right, and it is his duty, to do all in his 
power to enforce law in the city, but he has no resources but the 
police or constabulary force. In any great disturbance he is 
powerless. 


52. Power and limitation of county authorities. 


In any widespread riot the disturbance extends beyond the 
city limits. The county board has authority throughout the 
‘ounty and has an efficient force of sheriffs at command, and 
these with the city force is ordinarily sufficient, but in the case 
of Cook county and Chicago it was not equal to the emergency. 
State and National Authority : 

55. The governor and the militia. 

The governor has absolute authority, if he chooses to exert it, 
und he has the state militia at his command. Until the Chicago 
strike it had been understood he was supreme, inthe fact that if 
he did not choose to interfere, there was no one who could. 
The militia consists of men regularly enlisted, who drill a speci- 
fied amount of time. They are the dependence of the state in 
any emergency, but they are so thoroughly identified with the 
people that they are not always to be depended upon. 

54. The President and the war department. 

The President of the United States is the highest military 
\uthority of the country. He entrusts the management of the 
irmy largely to the secretary of war. The President has never 
before assumed the right to interfere with local affairs, but the 
governor of Illinois would not, or did not, suppress the rebellion 
ind restore peace, and on the grounds that the mail service was 
/bstructed the war department ordered troops to Chicago and 


it once restored order. 


55. United States mails. 

The United States mails are sacred in the eye of the law. 
(ne of the highest offenses before the courts is any interference 
with the carrying of the mails. Heretofore in case of strikes 
the strikers have permitted the mail trains to proceed on their 
way, but on this occasion they made no exception, and the gov- 

ronment took command of affairs and peace was immediately 
restored. 

o6. The United States army. 

It is well for the pupils to try to find out the size of the army, 

une of the secretary of war, the highest general of the army, 

¢ divisions of the army, in what division Chicago is located, 
who commands that division, in what division your own city or 
town is, and who is the commander. 

\'pon the death of General Sheridan, General Schofield was 
nade commander-in-chief of the United States army, which 

sition he now holds, with the rank of senior major-general. 
General Schofield believes that the United States army should 

increased ** for defence against domestic violence in the 
form of forcible resistance to the laws of this country.” 

D7. Collapse of the strike. 

Leave this to the pupils to work up. Whenitwas at its height 
Mr. Sovereign of the Knights of Labor attempted to call out all 
At the same 


\borers of all trades, and there was no response. 
me the army took command of the railroad yards of Chicago, 
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and after one or two trains had moved all was quiet. It seemed 
impossible that there could have been such a defiance of law. 
d8. Subsequent legal action. 

The pupils should be depended upon to look up the suits 
against General Debbs and others. The officers of the law 
have brought suits, and there has been much testimony, but the 
interest in the case has died out so completely that little is now 
said thereon. 


59. Government commission. 


Send to Colonel Carroll D. Wright, chief of the labor bureau, 
at Washington for the report of the commission of which he is 
chairman. A commission of three was appointed by the Presi- 
dent to take testimony. This has been published by the gov- 
ernment and may be had free of expense. 

Railway Systems — 

60. Vanderbilt system, etc. 

The pupils should be encouraged to learn and report the facts 
and figures regarding some one or more of the following sys- 
Vanderbilt, Erie lines, 


tems : Pennsylvania lines, Baltimore 


& Ohio system, “ Big Four,” Southern Pacific, Atchison, 
Topeka, & Santa Fé, Northern Pacific, roads between Chicago 
and the Missouri, Canadian & Great Northern, Southern lines, 
Grand Trunk, Wabash, New England roads, ete. 
Railway Stocks, Bonds, ete. : --- 

OL. Stock market, ete. 


Pupils should work up for themselves an account of the 
brokers’ exchange in every large city; should study the stock 
reports of the daily papers. There are accessible business men 
in almost every community who can tell more than could pos- 


In brief, 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, ete., in 


sibly be here given. there are ‘‘ exchanges” in Bos- 
which, by indescribable methods there are large amounts of 
stock sold daily. 


amounted to $20,000,000. 


On one day in the New York exchange this 


62. Roads in the hands of receivers. 

Many of the most prominent railroads of the country are, or 
have been recently, in the hands of receivers, which would 
mean inthe case of anindividual or business firm that it had 
failed. 
the Union 


This is, or has been, true of the Atchison system, 
Pacific, New York & New England, Reading sys- 
tem, etc. 

63. Influence of banking houses. 

These are ‘‘ rehabilitated” by some banking houses of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, etc., developing a plan, placing new 
bonds on mortgages and selling the new securities. In this case 
the banking house practically becomes dictator and director of 
the road. 

Passenger Service :— 

64. Rates, excursions, sealpers, ete. 

See A. T. Hadley’s Railroad Rates. The local rates are all 
the way from two cents a mile on the New York Central to four 
cents on some of the *‘ far west’’ roads, but the great majority 
of the roads make their local rates on a three-cents-a-mile rate. 

Roads sell mileage tickets, usually of a thousand miles, at 
two cents a mile. In New England they are generally good till 
they are used, but outside of New England they usually require 
that they be used within a year. Outside of New England and 
the Middle states the price is usually two and one-quarter or 
two and one-half cents a mile, unless one buys a book of 2,500 
miles. 

Nearly all 
the roads will give a round trip rate of one and one-third fare, 
In the case of the Grand Army, the 


Excursions are arranged for at various prices. 


for a guaranteed number. 
National Educational Association, Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, the roads usually give a round trip ticket 
for one fare ; t. e¢., at half rate. 

The scalper is theoretically the bane of the railroads, and yet 
the roads all use them with much pleasure. A scalper is a man 
who sells tickets, if he has them, to various points at reduced 
rates. Any man having an unused ticket can take it to a scalper 
and get a good price for it. The roads, however, uniformly ob- 
ject to their getting the very cheap excursion tickets and selling 


them for first-class tickets. 


65. Sleeping, dining, buffet cars, ete. 
The sleeping cars are a comparatively modern invention. 
They are not owned by the 


Pullman or Wagner companies, and are run over the roads 


railroad, usually, but by the 
by a special agreement. The railroad has no direction of the 
sleeping car conductor or porter. 

The dining car, which is a great luxury, is owned and run in 
the same way. The buffet car is a sleeping or parlor car with 
arrangements for serving very nice hot meals. 

Interstate Commerce Law :— 

66. Facts, reasons, ete. 

Congress passed an act a few years since by which a commis- 
sion of eminent men were appointed to regulate, under the act, 
so far as possible, the rates and privileges of the roads. 

The aim of the bill was to secure just and reasonable charges 
for transportation; to prohibit unjust discrimination in render- 
ing the same services under similar circumstances and condi- 
tions; to prevent undue or unreasonable preferences to persons, 
corporations, or localities; to inhibit greater compensation 


for a shorter than for a longer distance, over the same line: 
to abolish combinations ‘for the pooling of freight. It was not 
designed to prevent competition between different roads or to 
interfere with the customary arrangements made by railway 
companies for reduced fares in consideration of increased mile- 
age, when such reduction does not Operate as an unjust dis- 
crimination against other persons traveling over the same road. 
Freight Transportation ; — 

67. Freight car companies. 

Much of the freight is now carried in special ‘lines’; 1. e., 
companies are organized much after the order of the sleeping 
‘White Star Line,” ete. 
These companies own their own cars and pay a certain rate for 
This 


It will be well for some 


car companies, as the ** Blue Line,” 


he privilege of running them over the various railroads. 
has become a large business of itself. 
of the pupils to learn specific facts regarding some of these 
freight lines. 

6S. Freight rates now and earlier. 
Within the 


memory of men now living, it cost S100 to freight a ton of mer 


The expense of freight has been greatly reduced. 


chandise from Buffalo to New York city. Ithas been carried 


quite recently for $1.50. Thirty years ago it cost about three 
and one-half cents to freight a ton a mile, whereas it now costs 
but a little more than half a cent. There are 


facts of this kind. 


many interesting 


69. Leading articles of transportation. 


Probably the largest freight item is coal. There are 513 
million dollars invested in the coal interest of the United States. 
The transportation of oil is a large business, there being 110 
million dollars invested in that. Beef, live stock, grain, cotton, 
hay, sugar, fruit, iron and copper ores, lumber, lead, liquors, 
cordage, furniture. 

Coal is carried in cars that are rarely used for any other pur- 
pose. It usually goes as a train by itself. The oil tank cars 
are familiar sights ; live stock cars are now fitted up for feeding 


and watering the stock; beefis taken in refrigerator cars; fruit 


in cars made on purpose; grain is also transported with great 
care that it suffers no harm. Grain is loaded and unloaded by 


special methods, which will interest the class. 
Canals : — 

70. History, extent, traffic, ete. 

Much or little can be made of the canals. The teacher must 
be the judge. 

The canal boat is constructed to carry very heavy loads with- 
The man usually owns his own 
He frequently 


the boat in summer time with his family, taking his horses on 


out ‘** drawing ’’ much water. 
boat and pair of horses or mules. lives on 
board the boat for feeding and resting. <A pair of horses can 
draw a very large freight with perfect ease. The more common 
freight is lumber, coal, ores, grain, etc. The great canal is the 
There is a large canal in Penn- 
The Welland 


canal, which connects Lakes Erie and Ontario. is one of the most 


Erie, from Buffalo to Albany. 


sylvania, and lesser ones in Ohio, Indiana, ete. 


important in the country. 
Luke Traffic :— 

71. Ports, routes, freight, ete. 

The freight traffic of the great lakes is something remarkable. 
Lake Superior starts for the great ports large quantities of lum- 
ber, ore, and grain, Duluth being the leading port; Chicago re- 
ceives and sends East an immense freight; Detroitis one of the 
largest ports in the entire country. Cleveland and Buffalo 
have large interests inthe lake shipping. 
River Bouts: — 

72. Principal rivers, freight, ete. 

The traffic on the Mississippi is unique. It has been honored 
in poetry and story. The country owes much of its prosperity 
to transportation possibilities of the five great lakes and the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. Coal, cotton, grains, and merchan 
dise are carried in fabulous quantities upon these rivers. The 
Hudson, because of the Erie canal, is a river of much commer- 
cial importance, The Delaware, the Potomac, and the James 
The Columbia rivals any 
The De- 


troit river and the Chicago river carry larger freights than any 


are also rivers with large interests. 
of them, and is destined to be the leader of them all. 


other probably, but neither of them have what can be called a 
river traffic. 
Coasting Trade '—_— 
73. New England ports, routes, and freight. 
3oston is the central point of interest for the New England 
trade, though many of the coasting vessels pass her for New 
York and other Atlantic ports. The ports of Maine, Portland, 
Sath, Bangor, and other Kennebec and Penobscot ports, ship 
large quantities of lumber, potatoes, hay, and ice all along the 
large three-masted, 
N. H., there is 
Newport, 


Atlantic coast. The new vessels are 


From Portsmouth, 
much granite shipped. New sedford, Fall 


Providence, New London, Norwich, and New Haven are largely 


schooner-rigged vessels. 
River, 
Province 


receiving ports for coal, lumber, ete. Gloucester, 


town, ete., are ports for the receiving of fish in large quantities. 


74. The Middle States ports, routes, ete. 
for themselves after the 
New York is a great 


Pupils should work up this topi 


same general plan as is indicated in 73. 
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port for all Atlantic coasting, as of ocean traffic. Twenty-nine 
regular lines of steamships run between New York and Euro- 
pean ports; other lines are to the West Indies, Central America, 
and South America. Two-fifths of the exports and more than 
half the imports of the United States pass through this port, 
whose harbor furnishes one hundred square miles of anchorage 
ground. Via the Hudson river and the Erie canal, New York 
is placed in communication by water-way with the internal re- 
sources of the United States, and by this means becomes the 
centre of national, as of foreign traffic. 

Newark and Elizabeth, N. J., are centres for the 
tion of coal. The Morris canal, with Passaic river, opens a 
water-way from the Lehigh valley to the sea, for which New- 


exporta- 


For exporting anthracite coal and petroleum, 
It is a commercial 


ark is the harbor. 
Philadelphia is the leading city in the world. 
centre for both coast and foreign traftic. 
passed by New York, New Orleans, and Boston only in the 
This city isa market for the products 


Baltimore is sur- 
value of its export trade. 
of the Central states, grain, petroleum, pork products, cotton, 
and tobacco. 

75. Southern ports, routes, ete. 

Savannah is the commercial seaport for the Southern states. 
In the shipment of turpentine it ranks first among the ports of 
the United States, and in shipment of cotton it is surpassed by 
New York alone. 
tion, by sea, between the North and the South. 
commodious steamers for passenger service run between Savan- 


Savannah is also the centre of communica- 
Large and 


nah and New York and Boston. 

Brunswick is the most important lumber port on the South 
Atlantic coast. New Orleans is the great Gulf depot, receiving 
supplies through the Mississippi system from the East, the West, 
the North, and the South. The greater value of its exports, 
however, is derived from the cotton and cotton oil of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, and the sugar, rice, and molasses of Louisiana. 
Norfolk and Yorktown in Virginia, Wilmington in North Caro- 
lina, Charleston, Georgetown, and Beaufort in South Carolina 


are other important centres of local shipment. 








Methods for the Schoolroom, 


Do not be intense all the time in school or out. 


Tue teacher must not demand, but command, at- 


tention. 


= () 


EXAMINATION IN BOTANY. 


BY WALLACE E. MASON, OKANGE, MASS. 


» 


1. What is your favorite flower ‘ 

2. Who is your favorite flower poet ? 

3. What is your favorite quotation on flowers ? 

4. Which of our native trees do you admire the 
most ? 

5. Name five flowers which appear among the first 
flowers in this locality. 

6. What is the most wonderful flower you have 
studied? Describe it. 

7. What 
world ? 

8. What fact has impressed you most strongly in 


are some of the national flowers of the 


our study of botany ? 
9. Tennyson says : — 
* Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you from your crannies, 
And hold you, root and all, in my hand. 
Little flower, if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


, 


10. Do you believe this? If so, why ‘ 


= —=()- os 
COFFEE, 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN, 


A few handfuls of raw coffee of two of the standard kinds, 
Java and Brazilian, or Rio as it is commonly called, with per- 
haps a little from Mexico or Central America to compare with 
these, as well as some roasted coffee, will be all the necessary 
material for a lesson that will introduce the class to tropical 
different globe, since 


agriculture in sections of the 


coffee-growing holds the same place in the agriculture of the 


very 


torrid zone as grape-culture in Europe or tea-raising in China. 
The only reference books needed will be the cyclopwdias, the 
geographies, and books of travel in Brazil, Arabia, and the 
Kast Indies. Every child should have a seed of each kind of 


raw coffee and also one of the roasted kernels. 


( 1 ) Seed 


Raw 


the coffer of commerce, 
Java: a light brown, oval seed, extremely 
hard, about the size of one-half of a small bean, con- 
vex on one side, flattened on the other, with a groove 
leneth of the flat llere 
a smaller seed, shaped like an elongate 


This is the 


running the whole side, 
and there i 


pea, and rounded on the grooved side 


famous pea-berry or “male-berry,” which makes a 
stronger coffee than the ordinary seed. 

Raw Rio highest grade: smaller than the Java, 
greenish brown in color, often strongly flattened or 
even concave on the grooved side; seeds generally 
perfect and well cleaned. Pea-berries few in the 
sample examined. 

Raw Mocha as imported into this country consists of smaller 
seeds than the Java, of varying greenish shades, with many 
imperfect kernels, and only oecasional pea-berries. 

Java coffee, when shipped, is light green in color, but the 
long exposure to intense heat in the voyage through the tropics 
changes the color to a yellowish brown, which it is said no 
other coffee acquires except by artificial means. This is true 
of Sumatra coffee also, since most of our ‘‘ Java” comes from 
Sumatra. The Java or Sumatra bean is also larger than any 
other kind except the Liberian. 

The coffee seed contains only a very minute embryo plant, 
most of its substance being the horny albumen, which is folded 
upon itself to give the seed its peculiar shape. This folding 
shows well ina cross section ( Fig. 4) easily made with a knife. 


(2) Plant. 
The coffee plant is naturally a slender shrub from 


FiG. 1, Branch of coffee plant, Coffea arabica, from Jamaica, copied from the glass 
model in the Botanical Museum at Cambridge, Mass., but reduced to one half the natural 
size. The alternate arrangement of successive pairs of leaves on opposite sides of the 
stem 1s not well shown in the model, owing to the necessity of laying it on one side 
rhe lowest berries on the branch are bright red, the next reddish yellow, while above 


are green fruit, flowers, and unopened buds. 


fourteen to twenty feet high, branching only toward 
the top, and sending its tap-root down deep into the 
soil, while its numerous fine, fibrous roots spread in 
all directions nearer the surface. In cultivation it is 
kept down between four and ten feet in height, for 
convenience in picking the fruit, and so branches 
strongly. Its large, evergreen, shining, oblong leaves 
(Fig. 1.), arranged in pairs which alternate on Oppo- 
their 
clusters of pure white, fragrant flowers and later the 
The have a 
small 5-toothed calyx joined to the ovary, a 5-parted 


site sides of the stem, bear in axils dense 


dark red, cherry-like fruit. Howers 
corolla bearing the five stamens on its tube, and a 
single ovary with 2-cleft style. The 2-celled ovary, 
containing one seed , 


(Fig. 4) 


In each cell, becomes a berry 
with sweet, yellowish pulp, within which 


are the seeds enclosed Ih an inner Wrapplhg, the 





“silvery skin,” and an outer one, the tough mem 
brane called the “parchment.” All these parts 
shown in the section (Fig. 4) except 
“silvery skin,” bits of which often adhere to the ray 
coffee as we get it from the dealers. 


cross 


Coffee and cinchona are the most important representatiy: 
of the natural order Rubiacew, which also includes two fay: 


ites of our conservatories, the bouvardia and the cape jessa 
mine, and among our native plants sweet little houstonia, or 


bluet, and the dainty partridge-berry. 

There are three principal varieties of the coffee plant: { 
Mocha shrub, which grows on the desert shores of the Red se. 
has scattered leaves, a stunted look, and berries smaller but 
with a strong aromatic flavor; the Liberian, which is the rank 
growth of the moist, alluvial flats of West Africa, with larg 
flowers and big berries growing in larger clusters; and 
Arabian coffee described above, the kind usually cultivated 
Liberian 
coffee might be thought the most profitable, but while the big 


which holds a middle place between the other two. 


berries pay the planter well if he sells by gross weight, they 
are said to yield a coarser grade of coffee than the small fruit. 
The pea-berry is simply the fruit that grows near the end of 
the branches on the new wood of the season, and contains hut 
Some of the pea-berries may |, 
If the fruit 
contains two seeds it is much broader than 
and the dry ‘yx 
shows a line down each flattened side. 


one small, rounded seed. 
found in any kind of coffee. 


the ‘‘male-berry,”’ 


The flowers mature very rapidly. On 
morning the bushes are covered with clus- 
ters of green buds, and perhaps the very 
next the valleys and slopes of a large 
estate are snowy white with blossoms that 
almost conceal the dark green background 
of foliage. The scene is said to remind 
one ofjthe hawthorn hedges of England 
In a day or two the flowers begin to fade, 
and after three or four days the withered 
petals fall to the ground. 


III. Native countries. 

Coffee grows wild in Abyssinia, 
the Soudan, and the valley of the 
Kongo, and on the coasts of Guinea 
and Mozambique. Whether it is 
also a native of Arabia is uncertain, 
but it was through that country 
that it was brought to the civilized 
world, so the species commonly cul 
tivated is called coffea arabica, 


IV. Range of cultivation to-day 

Starting from the plateau of 
Abyssinia, coffee has circled the 
globe, and is now raised in nearly 
all the countries of the hot belt 
of the earth’s surface, including 
Southern Arabia, India, the Dutch 
East Indies, Brazil, and the nort! 
ern South America, 
the West Indies, Mexico, and Cen 
tral America. In its native Africa 
it flourishes alike on eastern and 
western coasts and the great table- 
land of the interior, and is only 
yaiting for capital and enterpris 
to push it there as in other places 

Coffee grows best on well watered 
1,000 to 4,000 feet 
and within fiftee: 
degrees on each side of the equator, 
though it is raised with success 
countries between 25° N. and 30° S 
provided the temperature does not fall below 55° Fal 


countries of 


slopes from 
above the sea 


V. Mode of cultivation. 


Coffee is raised from seedlings, which are grown | 
a nursery, and when a few inches high are planted « 
in rows eight or ten feet apart. The land should 
well drained and weeding and pruning carefully 
tended to. In the East the bushes begin to bea 
two years, in Brazil not till the fourth year; they co! 
tinue bearing for twenty or thirty years, produci! 
from one anda half to two pounds of berries ea 
year. 


\ t. Picking and preparing for market. 
Since the tree blossoms two or three times a vé 
Howers and fruit may be seen on it at the same ti! 


At first the berries are yellow and hard, but the e 
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deepens as they ripen, till the “ cherry,” as it is then 
called, is deep red. They should be picked when 
they feel soft and have begun to fall. 

In Brazil the harvest begins in May and lasts until 
September. Each picker takes a tree and strips the 
branches, gathering dry, ripe, half-ripe, and green 





Eig. 2. ¥v9.3., 


Fig. 4 


FiGg.2. Flower and bud rig. 3. Two-cleft Fic. 4. Cross sec 


of coffee, natural size. style of coffee much tion of coffee berry: 
enlarged, showing the the ‘ parchment” 
stigmatic papillae is represented by 
down theinner sideof the light shading 
the divisions. surrounding the 
two seeds. The 
peculiar folding of 
the albumen of the 
seeds is wellshown 


fruit all at onee, and leaving fruit, leaves, and twigs 
all on the ground till the picking is finished. Then 
all are swept into a heap, partially winnowed in a 
wire sieve, and taken in baskets to the pulping-house, 
where the pulp is removed by carrying the fruit in a 
current of water between two roughened cylinders. 


After drying on terraces in the sun the husk or parch- 


ment is taken off by passing the berries between 


heavy wooden rollers. Then the husk is winnowed 
away, the seeds are sized by passing down a tube 
with holes of increasing size, and picked over by 
hana to remove all defective ones, and are then ready 
to be packed for the market. 

in India the picking season lasts from November to January. 
In Java much of the coffee is not pulped, but dried by expos- 
ure to the sun for two weeks or more, after which the dry 
pulp is cracked off by a hulling machine. The riper the fruit 
when it is gathered, the better the coffee. 

VII. Production and consumption of coffee. 


In 1887 the whole amount of coffee produced in the 
world was estimated at about 600,000 tons, of which 
Brazil produced from 540,000 to 380,000 tons, and 
Java from 60,000 to 90,000 more. About 18,000 tons 
came from British India, 10,000 from Ceylon, and 
5,000 from Jamaica. 

Since that time the production of Ceylon has so decreased 
on account of a fungus that attacked the leaves and destroyed 
whole plantations that Ceylon coffee is now almost out of the 
markets of the world, and tea is raised in its place. In Mexico 
the production of coffee is constantly increasing, and as it is 
well prepared, and its quality is improving, its cheapness causes 
it to be used for mixing with other grades. Costa Rica is 


noted for its excellent coffee. 


Much more coffee is used in this country than in 
Europe, where tea is a greater favorito. In the year 
ending June 30, 1891, 519,500,000 pounds of coffee 
worth $96,000,000 were imported into the United 
States. 

Deducting the comparatively small quantity exported, we 
have an average of 7.99 pounds consumed by every person in 
the country. Javais the favorite coffee at the North, and Rio 
at the South. As only about one per cent. of all the coffee 
imported even goes by the name of Mocha, it is evident that 
very few people in this country can have the privilege of drink- 
ing that kind. 

VIII. Modes of preparing the drink. 

Coffee needs to be roasted with the greatest care, 
since if exposed to the heat for a few seconds too long 
the whole may be spoiled. If possible it should be 
both roasted and ground just before using, but it must 
be freshly ground at least, as the volatile oil devel 
oped by roasting, to which it owes its delicious flavor, 
is rapidly given off after erinding. Americans and 
Europeans have their café au lJait— which to be per 
fect should be taken with cream rather than milk 
and their after-dinner cup of black coffee; Arabs 
never use sugar, but, add saffron or some aromatic 
eeds to improve (!) the flavor; while Turks not only 


drink the ( ottee, but eal thre rround 
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IX. History of coffee as a herve rage, 


We learn from an Arabi in author that a mufti of 
Aden, who had seen coffee drunk in Persia. introduced 
its use at Aden, from which it spread to Mocha and 
Egy pt. In the seventeenth century the berries were 
brought from Arabia to Batavia. The first coffee 
plant in America was raised in Surinam by the Dutch 
in 1718. In the middle of the sixteenth century the 
beverage reached Constantinople, and coffee-houses 
were established there After another hundred years 
it was brought to Great Britain, and the first coffee- 


house was opened in London in 1652. 


x. Lifecls of its Use, 


Coftee is a refreshing stimulant that qtuets the 
nerves and takes away the sense of fatigue. and can 
probably be drunk in moderation by most persons 
Without harm, if they have a reasonable amount 
of exercise Inthe open air. Of course those who are 
made wakeful by it should not take it. It is es- 
pecially good for soldiers, explorers, and others who 
must endure great hardships and exposure. 


ENGLISH IN SCHOOL. 
BY J. J. BURNS, CANTON, OHIO. 


A young man came to my house this pleasant vaca 
tion morning with pamphlet in his hand, and read 
from it the requirements to enter a great Eastern law 
school. 

In this list is a history of English literature, a 
book Once COM ls nly used I high schools, not aS a 
rounding out, a supplement of a brief course of read- 
ing in English, but as a substitute for it, and I fear 
that this renowned professional school is demanding 
as literature something which is not literature. The 
young man intends to try to put himself in possession 
of the rememberable part of this book during the 
coming two months. 
did not do it. 


its meaning need not be looked up in the dictionary, 


I wanted to say, “ Don’t,” but 


* Requirement” is a good word, and 


but I thought, at least, how much more profitably 
the time could be spent. 

There is nothing in this incident worthy of a note 
from our special correspondent, and it is not thus em- 
phasized. It simply is a bit of experience. To-day, 
when I was about to red up— vide Century diction- 
ary —my study table, as the first step toward the 
evolution of an article or two upon the teaching of 
English, or literature, in common schools; my defence 
for which being a line of invitation from the editor. 

When the phrase, a knowledge of literature, com 
mands my attention, usually it conjures up a series 


Within the 


one of shortest radius is the literature that the reader, 


of concentric circles, one, two, three. 


the student, actually does Avow, carries about with 
him, or, better, has made a part of him; that speaks 
like a wiser self within when the tempter would be- 
guile; that for his gayer hours has a voice of glad- 
ness, and a healing sympathy to dull the pain of his 
darker MUSINGS ; that which he has committed to 
memory; nay, learned by heart. , 

The next circumference beyond includes all the 
real literature, the books or chapters into which “a 
man has gone in the making,” that the individual has 
These are equivalent terms; study 


implies pleasure, intellectual and emotional; and 


read or studied. 
‘No profit vrows Where there’s no pleasure taken.” 
These writings, and the effort of their mastery, 
have gone far toward making him what he is, though 
he may declare, and honestly, that he has forgotten 
them, may never conse1ou ly quote them to others, o1 
vield himself to their influence. Never “conse) 
ously,” | said; but all unawares they are the breath 
of his spiritual life, and they, in the main, furnish 
the words in which his thought is embodied At a 


creat interval is the last cirele. Within its more 


imperial limits is all he has cathered from purpose 
less reading, whieh 1 not reading, all he remembers 


about authors and thei styles and characteristic 


even the names of books which have caught his eye 
or ear. and which he ntend ometime, to read | 
am not insisting upon this concentric concept as the 
milv true one: I ium ling to be informed that ther 


ee ee ee ————— 





is no fathomless philosophy lying under this defining 
of a man’s personal province in the domain of litera- 
ture, simply this is what the phrase conjures up be- 
fore the object glass of my consciousness. 

As a schoolmaster, and one who has aimed to study, 
year by year, some of the best that has been written 
in the English language, | make almost no distinetion 
between a reading lesson and a lesson in literature, 
and I shall conelude this paper with a statement of 
What ow schools in Canton have been doing the last 
school year, to tix a centre and expand the bounding 
curve pointed out in the diagrain above. each pupil 
being that centre, and what he knows of literature 
being the area. The reasons for my conviction that 
learning these things by heart is an excellent invest- 
nent, and a good way to teach it, | may give in a 


succeeding pape - 


\ COURSE IN LITERATURE FOR THE MEMORY AND 
HEART. 
YEAR I. 
# September. Helen Hunt. 
2. Lullaby. Tennyson. 


3. The Rainbow. Wordsworth. 


f. The Mountain and the Squirrel.— Hers: 
>. Shadow-town Ferry.— Open Sesame 
YEAR II. 


l. Reviews. 

2. What the Winds Bring. 
3. October's Party Journal of Education. 

{. A all Song. Journal of kducati 

>». The Wind and the Leaves.— Cor 

G4. Birdie’s Morning Song. Cooper. 

7. The Little Rill. 

8. The Moon.— Mrs. Follen, from Brooks and Brook 


Basi is. 


Nicadman. 


YEAR III. 
l. Reviews. 
2. Agassiz’s Birthday. Lonafell 
Aladdin. Lowell. 
t. The Nightingale and Glowworm.— Compe) 
5. Over and Over Again. 
6. October’s Bright Blue Weather. 
7. The Rain, in part Loungfellou 
8. The Snow. kh. A. Rand. 


YEAR IV. 
l. Reviews. 
2. The Brown Thrush. Lucy Larcom. 
3. The Voice of the Grass Roberts. 
{. The Four Sunbeams— M. R. 2B., in St. Nicholas. 
>. The Miller of the Dee. Vachay. 
6. The Fringed Gentian. Bryant. 
7. America.— Smith. 
YEAR V. 
1. Reviews. 
2. The Daffodils. Wordsworth. 
3. The Gladness of Nature. Brya 
1. Snowflakes.— Longfellow. 
5. The Skylark.— //oqq. 
6. The Old Oaken Bucket. Woodworth 
7. Freaks of the Frost. Gould. 
8. Farewell Advice. Aingsley. 
YEAR VI. 
1. Reviews. 
2. Abou Ben Adhem. Tlunt. 
3. Death of the Flowers.— Bryant. 
t. The Village Blacksmith. Longfellow. 
5. Field Preaching. Phahe Carey. 
6. Paul Revere’s Ride.— Longfellow. 
7. Each and All. 


8. Building of the Ship. 


Emerson. 
Lonate low. 
YEAR VII. 


1. Reviews. 


2. There is a land, ete. Voutgomery 
The Rhodora. Emerson. 
t. Peroration of Reply to Hayne. Webster 


5. Battle of Waterloo Bui 
YEAR VIII 


1. Reviews 


2. The Last Leaf.— //olave 


Prose selections from //awtho Parkn Bun 

wd Thoreau. 

1. Thanatopsis Bryan 

5. Old Tronsides Tloline 

6. Selections from the Task Cowpei 

7. The Snow Shower Bryant 

Coneerning the work done in literature in the high 
school, TI say nothing at thi biiave 

As a stimulu to an neert n per eent. of school 

, | ’ ’ +] rest. T have. twice 
and @ pleasant exe e 1 : lave, tN al 
yen) offered a littl 1 tthe | | ol the orl 
dome Strike. but 4 { { 
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THE latest is a movement to have the teeth of all 


school children regularly examined by an. official 


dentist at public expense. 


CoLoraApo has sent in fifty-six more memberships 


to the Denver meeting, carrying her total to 1,136. 
The N. E. A. can endure this for some time, and so 
can Colorado. The total for 1895 is now 11.297. 


THe Bible cannot be read in the public schools of 


Pennsylvania. Judge Gunster’s decision ot April 1 
makes this clear. Judge Gunster says: — 

‘¢ Denominational religious exercises and instruction in secta- 
rian doctrines have no place in our system of common school 
education. ‘They are not only not authorized by any law, com 
mon or statutory, but are expressly prohibited and forbidden 
by our constitution, the fundamental law of the common 


wealth.” 

A “ComMITTEE oF TWELVE” of the American 
Philological challenges the 
“two years of Greek” feature of the Committee of Ten 
of the N. FE. A. “The result of 
the adoption of the plan of the Committee of Ten 
admit to 


Association vigorously 
This committee says: 


would be a course of study inadequate to 
any first-rate college having fixed requisites, and to 
any of the freshmen Greek courses leading to higher 
in any college having elective requisites of admission. 
In other words, the colleges must lower their standard 
in Greek by a whole year in order to suit schools 
which adopt the programme of the Committee of 
Ten:” that 


quences of this neglect of Greek are not 


The Twelve point out the evil conse- 
voing to be 
confined to the classical eourses 1) college, since i 
1S indispensabl to pro 


language ; 


knowledge of that language 
ficiency in English or any other modern 
and theological schools would find it harder than they 
do now to require of their students a knowledge of 
Greek necessary for the study of the New ‘Testament. 
Among the signatures are the names of Professors 
Child of Harvard, Woodberry of Columbia, Gummere 


of Haverford, Crane of Cornell, and Smyth of An- 


JOURNAL OF 
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dover, and in science Professors Whitney of Harvard 
and Young of Princeton. Professor Goodwin of Har- 
vard is chairman of the Committee of Twelve, while 


President Eliot was chairman of the Committee of Ten. 


PRACTICAL USE OF VACATION. 


The teacher enjoys the memory of her vacation, 
and she should help the children to profit by their 
enjoyment of their own vacation. “Correlation,” the 
fad of educationalists just now, has no better field 
vacation experiences and 


than the correlating of 


school exercises. As long as the fever lasts, the ora/ 
and written language work of every grade should be 
fed by the experiences of pupils and teachers in vaca- 
tion. The child will talk and write best of what he 
has seen that the others have not. 

Another 
school” work is the use that may be made of it to 
One of the 


excellent feature of this “ vaeation-in- 


fix the attention and for reproduction. 


children tells of something that he saw or did in 


vacation. The others listen, and then each tells it as 
the experience of the reciter. This is a practical 
lesson inthe kind of attention that is to be used in real 
life. Any one who has listened to witnesses in court 
appreciates how few people really know what they 


The 


time in the year to train In such attention and recital 


have seen, or can tell it when they have seen it. 


is in the first weeks after vacation. This practice 


will soon teach the ehildren how to use all vacations 
and holidays. 

Something in number work and much in geography 
With 


the smallest children the vacation may be thus used 


may be developed from vacation experiences. 
to good advantage. Boating, fishing, camping, travel- 
ing, seeing new places, animals, and people all furnish 
available material for talking and writing. Let each 
talk of that 
real to the child if you try to have them all pretend to 


which he specially enjoys. It will be 
be interested in the same thing, especially if it be 
that in which you are interested. 


HOUGHTON. 


HENRY O. 

The late Henry ©. Houghton, senior member of 
the house of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. of Boston, was 
one of the most distinguished publishers of the land. 
North 


Mass., after an illness of only a few minutes, at the 


He died at his summer residence in Andover, 


age of seventy-three. Mr. Houghton. was born at 
Sutton, Vt.,a very humble village, of poor parents. 
At thirteen years of age he was taken from school 
and formally apprenticed to the proprietors of the 
I’ree Press. His 


Burlington; but the apprentice studied 


Burlington older brother was in 
college at 
harder than the college boy. 
age he left the “ 


twelve cents as his educational fund. 


At nineteen years of 
case ” and entered college, with just 
By dint of mueh 
economy and hard work, he remained in college, 
graduating at twenty-three, when he came to Boston 
and worked as proofreader on the daily 7rareler. 
It was but a little time before he went to Cambridge 
Within three 


so inereased that it was re- 


and opened a printing establishment. 
years the business had 
moved to the present site of the Riverside Press. 
The first of the series of firms that Mr. Houghton has 
made famous was Hurd & Houghton, and the present 
firm is Houghton, MifHin, & Co. 
the time of Mr. Houghton’s death has done so much 


No man living at 


American authors to the 
The Atlantic Monthly was his 
pride, and the school book feature of his publications 


toward introducing great 


reading public as he. 


was of greatest interest to him in the later years. 
Ile was, at one time, mayor of Cambridge, was promi- 
nent in many public interests, and within a few years 
was one of the much-talked-of candidates for governor 
when his party sought a man of rare merit and power 
to secure the vote that was liable to go to the candi- 
date for whom there was highest regard. A man of 
great business talent, indomitable energy and high 
purpose, he lived an exemplary life, and ever exerted 
in psblic and private an influence that was appre- 
ciate.l alike by employees, partners, social and political 


associates, 


EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 
KE. A. 


representatives of twenty-two educational journals 


During the session of the N. at Denver, the 
held several very pleasant meetings, which resulted 
in the preliminary organization of the Educational 
Press Association of America. 

The purpose of this organization is to develop fra- 
ternal feeling, mutual benefit, and united strength in 
advancing educational sentiment along lines upon 
which there is common agreement, 

The advantages of the organization were apparent 
at each successive meeting, and, at the final meeting, 
every educational paper represented was committed 
to this organization and was conditionally accepted a 
a charter member of the association. 

The permanent organization is to be effected in 
February next, and educational journals desiring to 
join the association are cordially invited to address 
the officers of the temporary organization: <A. EF, 
Winship, Boston, president; William G. Smith, Min 
neapolis, secretary; George P. Brown, Bloomington, 
treasurer, 


The papers entered as charter members are: — 


American Teacher.....cccccccccccsee Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal...... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal...........-- Denver, Colo. 
MGUCHONE! BOVICW § i .5.0 0% o00s 6608.08 New York, N. Y. 
ONION 5.5.4 Cs hae. 4 oso aes 85 OH4CR OEE Boston. Mass. 
Iowa Normal Monthly.....-.-+eesseeee Dubuque, Towa. 
PREG IMONOE 5 65's 6 065 4666550 0 d08 0 0868S Oak Park, Ill. 
Michigan Moderators os. o6ss veccc vices Lansing, Mich. 
New York School Journal...........- New York, N. Y. 


New England Journal of Education... Boston, Mass. 


Northwestern Journal of Education...Lineoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly............ Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education...-..s+.c.ccsccoses Boston, Mass. 
Popular Educator...+...+ccccccccces Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal.......cescece. Bloomington, Ill. 
PRIMARY ONOO) bic. bb05 cisenGer yea New York, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania School Journal......... Lancaster. Pa. 
EL SEUIOW 554-60 46:b woe 660) oR Hamilton, N. Y. 
Ce LOU 6 05:5 0645 He tae ee dees Syracuse, N. Y. 
ONOGL MAPA ss 60.5-044.4065000 004.04 Minneapolis, Minn. 
TOACHORS FRATHUIG 646s save cecsccesioss New York, N. Y. 
TOEAS PCHOG! GOUPDEl 6656 cece ec bvess Dallas, Texas. 
Western School Journal.......-...... ‘Topeka, Kansas. 


MEMBERSHIP IN TITE N. E. A. 


That all may know precisely the conditions of ac- 
tive membership in the N. E. A., the article on mem 
bership as it now stands is here printed, together with 
the memoranda furnished by the secretary of the 
association. It is now entirely clear and practical. 
In a word, one has only to make application, and keep 
his nembership fee of $2.00 paid, whether he attends 
or not. 

ARTICLE ITI. 


MrmMBersuip. 


Secerron |. There shall be three classes of members. namely 


active, associate, and corresponding. - 
SeevTron 2. Teachers and all who are actively associated with 
the management of educational institutions, including libraries 
All others who 
pay an annual membership fee of $2.00 may become associat 


and periodicals, may become active members. 
members. Eminent educators not residing in America may be 
elected by the directory to be corresponding members. The 
number of corresponding members shall at no time exceed fifty 

Section 3. All persons who have been members of the asso 
ciation for any two years previous to, or ineluding, 1895, ma) 
be admitted to active membership without payment of the en 
rollment fee. Any person, eligible, may become an activ 
member upon application endorsed by two active members, ani 
the payment of an enrollment fee of $2.00, and the annual due: 
for the current vear. 

All active members must pay annual dues of $2.00, and will 
be entitled to the volume of proceedings without coupon” o! 
other conditions. If the annual dues are not paid within th 
fiscal year, membership will lapse, and may be restored onl) 
on payment of the enrollment fee of $2.00. 

Associate members nay receive the volume of proceedings 
in accordance with the usual 


‘ coupon” conditions as print | 
on the membership ticket. 

entitled to the volume of 
proceedings without the payment of fees or other conditions. 


Secrion 4. The 


Corresponding members will be 


names of active and corresponding members 
only will be printed in the volume of proceedings with their r 
spective educational titles, 


offices and addresses, to be revised 


annually by the secretary of the association. 


All who desire to become active members of the N. 
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12, 1896. 


Sept 


A., under the recent amendments. are requested to 

mmunicate at once with Secretary Irwin Shepard, 
Winona, Minn. 

It is proposed that the names of aetive members be 
iblished by states in the order of their earliest (con- 
nuous ) membership. Years of omitted membership 

iy be supplied by paying the annual dues of $2.00 
reach omitted year. Former members, who are 
lieved from paying the enrollment fee by the pro- 
isions of See. 5, Art. ITL., and who are not members 
iy 1895, will be expected to remit to Secretary Shep- 
| the annual dues for the current year. New mem- 
bers should remit enrollment fee and annual dues for 
{895 with application. 

lhe following data is desired for publication in the 
ise. of 


Name in full; titles of degree (if any ), with source 


each applicant for active membership: 


teach; present educational office, with date of ap- 
intment; post-office address, meluding street and 
unber whenever necessary. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS AND THEN. E. A. 


It is an open secret that the educational press was 


ot wholly satisfied with its treatment at the hands of 
the president of the N. E A. in connection with the 
Denver meeting, and of the department of superintend- 
This 


id nothing whatever to do with the personal insults of- 


ce in connection with its Cleveland meeting. 


ered the editor of this JourNAL, who never asked for 
mpathy or support, but endeavored to do his own 
parring in a manly way, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
editorial athletics of the season. 
The educational press, with all its limitations, has 
. larger circulation than the religious press, the med- 
ical and legal press combined, all the distinctive trade 
ournals combined, and probably larger than the agri- 
cultural press. It is as influential as any other 
feature of specialized journalism. It has done more 
than any other agency to bring teaching up to its 
present semi-professional position. It 
\efinitely helpful in the matter of methods and devices 
It has been the prin- 
the advancement of the better 


It has contributed largely to 


has been as 


has the agricultural press. 
ipal medium for 
methods in teaching. 
the suecess of summer schools and teachers’ bureaus 

the two great agencies for professionalizing the 
ippreciation of teachers. It has been chiefly instru- 

ental in securing the wide reading of strictly pro- 
fessional books. 

No one can appreciate the limitations of the educa- 
Its 


husiness methods are not all professionalized ; its 


tional press so well as the editors and publishers. 


ndependence is not entirely secured; its literary 
tandards are not ideal; its editorial courage is not 

jual to all emergencies; its standard of professional 
courtesy is not the highest, but it has made greater 
trides in all of these directions in the past ten years 
than in all its history up to 1885, and there are in- 
lications that in the near future it will have eliminated 
many of the conditions that now tend to fetter it. 
With all its imperfections, it is the leading factor in 
professional progress to-day, and deserves respectful 
treatment as such. 

The official bulletin of the N. E. 
to the educational press, was more so than ever this 
vear. Added to this were several officiously offensive 


emarks that were supposed to depose the educational 


A., always an insult 


press from any position it might have attained in the 
past, 

Like all other methods, if 
tself. and for the first time solidified the educational 
»ress, which. has suffered in the past from temptation 
What the editors and publishers have 


vicious over-reached 


to jealousy. 

ught in vain to do for ten years was done for them 
n a single season, and to-day the papers are a unit in 
heir general sentiment. 

The educational press asks no favors, will accept 
no dietation. but it will have from this time onward the 
espect that is its due, the courtesy to which it is en. 
titled, the recognition that it has earned. From this 
time the meetings of the N. FE. A. will be for the highest 
nterest of the profession and nevermore for the 


glorification or personal advantage of a man or of men. 


JOURNAL OF EDUC 


The officers and the educational}press will unite here- 
after with the earnest men and women. the good men 
and the great, with the profession, in having eduea- 
tional gatherings of the highest order in scholarship 
and in professional zeal. 


SCHOOL EVOLUTION CONTINUES. 


ONLY GRADUATES O1 


HIGH SCHOOLS TO BE ADMITTED 
TO MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL SCHOOLS — BENEFIT TO 
ALL THE SCHOOLS IN THE STATE — AN IMPRO\ EMENT 
ALL ALONG THE LINE, 


Boston, September 4, The policy of the state board of edu 
cation under Secretary Dickinson,to strengthen the normal school 
system as much as possible, is continued under Secretary Hill. 
The new departure which is made now is to raise the standard 
of admission to thé normal schools so that no one can be ad- 
mitted without being a graduate of a high school, or having 
received an equivalent education. Heretofore, graduates have 
been admitted upon graduation from the grammar schools, and 
the consequence has been to lower the desired standard of age 
and attainments on the part of the normal school members. 

In a broad view, this development is a sign of the times. It 
shows how Massachusetts is pushing up the standards and how 
she is making the public school system as good as possible. It 
will hereafter mean more than ever to a child that he has been 
The effect of 
the normal schools has been to raise the quality of the teaching 
all 
rank of teaching as a profession, as it certainly tends to raise 
the 


educated in a public school in Massachusetts. 
over the state, and there is no doubt that it has raised the 


salaries of teachers. One of the best informed experts 
upon the matter of teachers’ salaries says that they are tending 
distinctly upward, especially in Massachusetts, and «hat the 
women teachers in the grammar grades in this state are as well 
paid as they are in any statein the country. The reason is that 


a higher grade of ability is developed. The poorly educated 


teachers are less in demand, while there is a constant demand 
for women who are highly trained in their profession and have, 
in addition, several years of successful practice. School com- 
mittees and superintendents are always on the lookout for good 
Hence it is that the poorer towns are unable to keep 
But this 


secures better positions for those who have the capacity to earn 


teachers. 


their bright girls in their own schools. very system 


good incomes. The rewards of the profession are higher and 


surer than they were before the work had become so much 
specialized by the extension of normal school training. 

Another benefit which is anticipated for the normal schools 
on account of the advance in the requirements is that the high 
school teachers will pay more attention to the fitting of those 
who are to become pupils at a normal school. Hitherto, it has 
been the fact that teachers have felt that it was important to 
look out for the fit of their pupils who are going to enter a col- 
there has been no fear enter- 


lege or a technical school, but 


tained for those who were to enter a normal school. As any 
grammar graduate could enter, there was no reason to be par- 
ticularly solicitous The 
consequence has been that the high school teachers have put 
the best part of their work upon their pupils who were fitting 


for college, giving less attention to those who were going to a 


for a graduate from a high school. 


normal school. 

The new requirements will not go into effect until 1896, but 
the course will be sent out in a few days by the state board of 
education to the high schools in the state and to other institu- 
tions which are likely to be educating pupils for the normal 
schools. It is interesting to notice that there will be an exam- 
ination of the scholars upon other matters than the questions in 
the books. 
applicants for the profession of teaching, and accordingly there 


It is desired to learn somewhat of the fitness of the 


is provided for asystem of personal conversation in which the 
normal school authorities will have opportunity to judge of the 
fitness of applicants apart from their proficiency in books. 
They can judge of the applicant’s use of the English language, 
get an idea of habits of mind, and of personal traits which are 
tested in the schoolroom. Attention can thus be paid to the 
qualities in which the applicant is deficient and the effect of the 
whole course will be to strengthen the weak points and to make 
better teachers onthe whole. 


is to be paid, under the new system, to 


Particular attention 
the proficiency of the normal pupils in the use of our vernacu- 
lar. English composition will be a feature of the training, and 
every person who is admitted to the normal schools must pass 
an examination in the best English prose and poetic authors, 
including Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, Southey, 
Pope, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Goldsmith, Defoe, George Eliot, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, De Quincey, and Burke among the authors 
and Irving, Lowell, Longfellow, and Hawthorne 


The applicants must also be able 


Coleridge, 


of England, 
among our American writers. 
toread atsight simple passages in Latin, French, or German, 


one of the three. It is further said that ‘‘no candidate will be 


accepted in English whose work is notably deficient in point of 
spelling, punctuation, idiom, or division of paragraphs.” ‘The 
state board says that the importance of a good English educa- 
tion cannot be overrated, and _ that applicants for the normal 
echools will be examined upon the same grades as are required 


for technical schools and colleges in New England. ‘The works 


AE IO 


upon which examinations will be held in 1896, 1897, and 1898 
have already been agreed upon, so that scholars have ample 
time in which to prepare themselves. 

In mathematics there will be required in arithmetic ‘such an 
acquaintance with the subject as may be gained in a good gram- 
mar school.” In algebra, ‘‘ the mastery of any text-book suit- 
able for the youngest class in a high school, through cases of 
affected quadratic equations involving one unknown quantity.” 
In geometry, “ the elements of plane geometry as presented in 
any high school text-book; while a fair acquaintaince with or- 
dinary book-work in geometry will be accepted, candidates are 
advised, so far as practicable, to train themselves to do original 
work, both with theorems and problems, and an opportunity 
will be offered them, by means of alternative questions, to test 
their ability in such work.” 

As to history and geography, ‘‘ any school text-book on United 
States history will enable the candidate to meet. this require- 
ment, provided he studies enough of geography to illumine the 
history and makes himself familiar with the grander features of 
government in Massachusetts and the United States.” 

As to sciences, of physical geography it is said: ‘* The mas- 
tery of the elements of this subject as presented in the study of 
geography in a good grammar school” will be required. Of 
physiology and hygiene : ** The chief elementary facts of anato- 
my, the general functions of the various organs, the more ob- 
vious rules of health, and the more striking effects of alcoholic 
drinks, narcotics, and stimulants upon those addicted to their 
use” should be known. As to physics, chemistry, and botany, 
what is wanted is ‘‘ the elementary principles of these subjects 
so far as they may be presented in the courses usually devoted 
to them in high schools.” 

As to 


freehand drawing, 


drawing, the applicants must have ‘‘ mechanical and 


enough to enable the candidate to drawa 
simple object, like a box, or a pyramid, or a cylinder, with 
plan and elevation to scale, and to make a freehand sketch of 
the same in perspective ; also any one of the three topics, form, 


color, and arrangement. As to music, there will be required 
on the examination “ the elementary principles of musical no- 
tation, such as an instructor should know in teaching singing 
schools. 


in the Ability to sing, while not required, will be 


prized as an additional qualification.””. The board says that 


while the ordinary work of a statutory high school will enable 
a candidate to pass the examinations, ‘‘ he cannot be too earn- 
estly urged, however, to avail himself of the best high school 
facilities attainable in a four years’ course, even though he 
should studies to extent not insisted on, or take 


pursue an 


studies not prescribed in the admission requirements.” Good 


records in school will be very highly prized. R. L. B. 


THIS AND THAT. 


A little of thy steadfastness, 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old oak, give me — , 
That the world’s blast may round me blow. 
And 1 yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk below, 
And firm-set roots unshaken he. 





The mother of Dwight L. Moody is still living at the age of 
ninety. [ 

The crown prince of Siam has written several stories for 
English children’s magazines. He can write fluently in three 
European languages. 

George W. Cable, the novelist, has a passion for trees. He 
often invites distinguished visitors at his residence, Tarryawhile, 
near Northampton, Mass., to plant a tree, 

Walter Besant is fifty-seven years old, His plump face and 
clear complexion, and his very thick and very brown hair and 
beard, make him look a much younger man. 

The new books published in England during 1894 amounted to 


five thousand three hundred. Of these, four hundred and 


seventy-six were in the department of theology. 

‘¢ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” by Ian Maclaren, is claimed 
to have reached the largest sale of any work of fiction issued 
during the past six months. It met instant popularity. 
Horatio Alger, Jr., is taking a complete rest from all literary 
labor. Mr. Alger has written over sixty books and twenty 
serial stories since he first made himself famous by 


ae Ragged Dick.” 


writing 


Five short autograph poems by Robert Burns were sold re 
cently in London for $490; three long letters for $390, and 
three short ones for $105; at the same time seven letters of Sir 


Walter Scott were sold for about $27.50 a piece. 


Of the thirty-two secretaries of state who have held office 
since the organization of the government, four have died while 


Abel P. Upshur 
and Walter Q. 


Hugh S. Legere of South Carolina; 
Daniel Webster of Massachusetts ; 


in office 
of Virginia; 
Gresham of Indiana. 

The most popular elective at Welkesley last year was German, 
it being chosen by 392 students, 156 of whom were freshmen 
and 126 were sophomores. English literature came second, as 
the elective of 281 students; history and political economy, 
Greek, 184: 


botany, 162; chemistry, 151; 


256; zodlogy, 255; Latin, 21; 200; philosophy, 
French, 180; music, 6; physics, 
geology, 58; mineralogy, 28; pedagogy, 


and bibliography, 5. 


G6; history of art, 58: 


17; Italian, 12; philology, 10; 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Four Years or Novet REapIna. 
duction by Richard G. Moulton. Boston: 
Co. 100 pp. 50 cents. ae 
Five years ago Professor Moulton delivered one of his Uni- 

versity Extension lectures on English fiction, in a small North- 
umberland mining village, to such good effect, that his hearers 
decided to form a novel-reading club. The purpose was to 
help the members to acquire the habit of reading the classical 
English novels, regularly and systematically, and to afford such 
help as would enable them to read to the best advantage. The 
idea has been most successful. A novel is read each two 
months, all the members reading the same story during the 
period, and two or more meetings are held, at which the novel 
in hand is discussed, formally and informally, papers are read, 
difficulties which the readers have found are talked over, with 
a total result, if it appears, of earnest desire to continue the 
work indefinitely. In the little volume which Professor Moul- 
ton has edited, the secretary of the club tells how the club was 
formed, how it has worked, with the list of books, and sugges- 
tions for reading, which have furnished the material for the 
past four years’ work. Four essays, tpyical of the results of 
the club’s inspiration, are added. 

Professor Moulton introduces these papers with a short essay 
at a defense of fiction. Something of the sort, in these days of 
Yellow Asters and Heavenly Twins and Trilbiana, is assuredly 
needed. Professor Moulton champions the cause of the good 
novel most ably, and his position is so far in advance, so much 
nearer the truth than the accustomed view of story books, that 
one must hesitate to find fault with it. He takes advanced ground, 
and yet his position is weak, because he hesitates to go further. 
Leaving the matter of good English writing,—the peculiar 
province of the essayist,—the question is whether the literature 
of fact or that of fancy is best worth reading. Professor Moul- 
ton decides in favor of fiction, because the novelist portrays 
things as they are in general, giving the large vital principles of 
action and thought, which affect all men equally, while the 
biographer can only deal with the principles which operate on 
a single individual. There is some such distinction, doubtless, 
but itis not satisfactory. The trouble is in the distinction be- 
tween fact and fancy. We are not called upon to decide 
between Boswell and Jules Verne or the author of *‘ She,” but 
between Parkman and George Eliot. There can be no criterion 
or choice, except that of personal interest. ‘* Facts” do not 
exist, except for those who never think about them. ‘The 
novelist who is worth reading does not tell about things which 
never happened, but about things which might have happened 
to any one. Thatthey will happen is not more than half likely, 
less likely than that one will be called upon to do what Napo- 
leon did, as he did it. But the qualities which one admires in 
reading of Napoleon are as well worth imitating as are those of 
Jane Eyre. The question, the only question, and the one which 
each individual’s common sense must help to decide, is that of 
personal interest. The important thing is to read, not for the 
sake of reading, but in order to learn something, to receive sug- 
gestion and inspiration which will make each individual self 
better, more fully equal to a noble ideal. There are more good 
novels which will help one to do this than there are books of 
history, or biography, or travel. 


With an intro- 
D. C. Heath & 


MaAcMILLAN’s History Reapers. Forseventh grade. 
House of Hanover. Cloth. 247 pp. Price, 30 cents. New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth avenue. 

A good reader upon a good subject, treating as it does of the 
biographies of leading British statesmen and men of letters of 
the times of the House of Hanover, with touches of the chief 
legislative acts. The success of such a book depends upon the 
adaptation to grade, historical reliability, proportionate emphasis, 
literary style, and genuine interest awakened, and this book 
seems to meet all of these requirements. There are sixty read- 
ings, five in the reign of George I., eight in George II., fifteen 
in George III., seven in the reigns of George IV. and -William 
IV., and twenty-five in the reign of Victoria. Each reading 
presents as a whole a historic fact or idea, as ‘‘ The Jacobite 
Rising of 1715,” ‘*‘ The South Sea Bubble,” ‘* Wolfe at Quebec,” 
‘**The Stamp Act,” ‘* Waterloo,” ‘‘George Stephenson,” ‘*Thack- 
eray and Dickens,” ete. Inthe appendix are summaries of each 
reading, so that they may be studied when they have been read. 





Tue Principtes or Puysics. By Alfred P. Gage. 

Cloth. 634 pp. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The success of Mr. Gage’s ‘‘ Elements of Physics ” and “ In- 
troduction to Physical Science” has been remarkable. There 
have been few instances in which aschoolmaster at his work has 
produced text-books so universally accepted by the teachers of 
that specialty. ‘Teachers who have used the books have come 
to have a personal admiration for the author. Many a man 
would have been spoiled by such success, and have flooded 
the market with other books, but Mr. Gage has waited several 
years until he had grown into the new book. Others of lesser 
genius and patience, having made one successful venture, 
would have lived and died on its honors and royalty, but Mr. 
Gage seems to have purposed to produce a masterpiece ina 
higher realm in his science, and he has succeeded. 

It is in no sense a rewriting of his other books, much less is it 
of any other author’s work, but it is in every page the writing 
out of his own studies, and always in the light of the latest reve- 
lations of science and experiment. In the light, sound, and 


electricity especially is it at the front in both progress and 

reliability. 

ELEMENTS OF PrpAGOoGics. By J. N. Patrick. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 220 pp. Price, 


85 cents. Paper, 50 cents. 

Any teacher, however little trained, can appreciate this 
work. There is no more helpful book on the philosophy of 
teaching than this. It is useful, invigorating, inspiring. It is 
loyal to the old psychology in its general trend, and at the same 
time is modern in its spirit. It pays little attention to the 
**schools’’ of psychology, but lays hands on whatever will 
show a teacher how to secure attention, direct the imagination. 
or strengthenthe memory. It is not written for the eye of Dr. 
Harris or Stanley Hall, as too many have been that 
claimed to be written for young teachers. This is a teachers’ 
book, and they can read it, will enjoy it, and are sure to teach 
better for having read it. The author expresses clearly his 
views of the recitation, the school, the teacher, moral education. 
etc., but not in the absurd this-is-the-only-way spirit. 
plainly, “ But this way may not be the best for 
There is no universal best way of doing anything. 
original, inspiration organic 


books 


He says 
all. 
Success is 
No two persons succeed in the 


same way.” He has succeeded in writing an excellent book in 
his own way. 


Across Inpra. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1895. Price, $1.25. ; 
‘* Across India; or, Live Boys in the Far East,” is the last 


story by Oliver Optic, and the first in the third series of the 
All: Over-the-World Library, in which the voyage of the Guar- 
dian-Mother is continued from Aden, where some important 
changes were made in the current of events, including the dis- 
posal of the steamer Maud. At Surrah the party leave the 
steamer and continue their voyage by rail to Lahore, Delhi, 
Cawnpoor, Lucknow, and Benares, visiting the scenes of the 
Sepoy rebellion, as well as many other interesting places. 
During the voyage on the Guardian-Mother, a party containing 
a number of persons of importance in India were rescued from 
the perils of the sea, and through their influence the party en- 
joyed many privileges, and were given much information during 
their tour in the country, which it would otherwise have been 
very difficult to obtain. The geography and history of the 
country are duly brought to the attention of the reader. The 
author knows just what young people desire, so he does not 
dwell at length upon any historical event, but intersperses 
novel incidents at the place where the author anticipates a lack 
of interest on the part of his youthful readers. 





Far rrom THE Mapping Crowp. By Thomas 

Hardy. Cloth. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a new and attractive addition of the author’s best 
work. Itis one of a series of romances by the same writer, 
the scenes of which are laid in the district of Wessex, of early 
English history. It was first published about twenty years ago. 
The homely, rural English life of the day is presented in the 
author’s characteristic and well-known manner. ‘The principal 
characters are clearly drawn, and the plot is easily understood 
and borne in mind. Of character study there is no lack; to 
fathom the plan of the writer requires but little effort. 

The story illustrates the serious imports that often ensue 
from trivial acts in the conduct of life. 


‘¢ Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ.” 


A useless quibble about two-pence at a toll-gate results in 
issues of grave importance to ‘Gabriel Oak.” In an idle, 
reckiess, mood, Bathsheba Everdene seals a valentine with the 
words ‘*marry me,’ and murder, wreck of reason, and grief 
unmeasured follow in an evil train of consequences. 

Sergeant Troy’s sword exercise ‘‘in the hollow among the 
fern,” with a single witness, is a striking picture, and one diffi- 
cult to match in word-painting. So the shearing supper and the 
harvest home afford themes to bring out the full display of the 
author’s style and genius as an adept writer of fiction. A sec- 
ond reading of the book confirms a former impression of the 
strong features and rather uncommon order of the romance. 


Edited, with notes, 
Boston: Silver, Bur- 


Scorr: Tur Lapy or rHe LAKE. 
by Homer B. Sprague, A.M., Ph.D. 
dett, & Co. Cloth. 226 pp. 

This edition of Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” contains a chro- 
nology of Scott’s life and works; explanations and abbrevia- 


tions; the text; outline of biography of James V.; character 
of James V.; how to study English literature; topics for 


essays; index and maps. It differs somewhat from other 
school editions, in the character of the notes; in giving the 
latest researches; and in presenting the varying opinions of 
editors, commentators, and of Scott himself. It certainly fur- 
nishes the means of making a very thorough study of an English 
classic. The publishers have done their work well, and present 
an attractive volume. 





A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood» 
lawn Avenue. Chicago, II. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
COMMENTARIES OF FRIEDRICH 
Eliot and Susan .. 


Fro 
Blow. Price 


AND 
Henrietta R. 


THe Morrors 
Morner PLay. By 


$1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. , 

RuYMES OF OUR PLANET. By Will Carleton. Price, $1.25.- ry 
on A TOWER. By Thomas Hardy. Price, $1.50.—ABOUT PaARis, py 
Richard Harding Davis. Price, $1.25.——THE PRINCIPLES OF R 

nic. By Adams Sherman Hill. Price, $1.20.—THE FRonr \ 


By Constance Fenimore Woolson. Price, $1.25. New York; H 
& Brothers. 
MASTERPIECES O1 
flin, & Co, 
Tue TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE: 
York: Maemillan & Co. 
LESSONS IN VOCAL EXPRESSION, 
Boston: School of Expression. 
CAT-TAILS AND OTHER TALES. 


Brivis LIreRATURE. Boston: Houghton, ii 


KING HENRY V. Price, 45c. Ney 


(Course I.) ByS.S. Curry, Ph.p 


By Mary H. Howliston.——N \ 


MYTHS AND STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Flora J. Cooke.—'T; 
LirtL.e Lovers or NaTurRE. By Ella Reeve Ware.— Amon: 
GIANTS. By Bertha M. Neher. Chicago: A. F. Flanagan. 


OuR Country. By Oscar H. Cooper, Harry F. Est 
and Leonard Lemmon. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

THe MILLS BooK OF TYPEWRITER ForRMS. By Emma DID. Mj} Ix 
Price, $2.00. New York: Mills Publishing Company, William Beyerly 
Harison, agent. 


HIsTORY OF 


NATIONAL HERBART SOCIETY. 
The National Herbart Society for the scientific study of edy- 
cation was organized in Denver at the last meeting of the N. f, 


pore 


A, Its purpose is to study, and investigate, and discuss in 


tant problems ineducation. Its members do not subscribe strictly 
to the doctrines of any one leader, but seek for fair and _ thor. 
ough discussion. Some members of this society are strongly 
tinctured with the educational doctrines of Herbart, others ar 
not, and it is right to expect an honest search for truth. 

An executive council of nine members has control of thy 
ciety’s work. They are as follows :— 

President Charles De Garmo, Swarthmore College, president. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia College. 

Professor John Dewey, University of Chicago. 

Professor Wilbur S. Jackman, Cook county normal sclioo! 

Professor Elmer E. Brown, University of California. 

Dr. Frank McMurry, University of Buffalo. 

Dr. Levi Seeley, State normal school, Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. C. C. VanLiew, State Normal University, Illinois. 

Charles A. McMurry, Normal, Illinois, secretary. 

This society was organized for the aggressive discussion and 
spread of the best educational doctrines, and it desires to draw 
into its regular membership all teachers, students of education 
and parents who wish to keep abreast of the best thought and 
discussion. 

It publishes a Year Book six weeks before the N. E. A. 


ing, which contains two or more complete monographs on impor- 


mect+ 


tant topics, carefully worked out by specialists in educational 


fields. The Year Bookis sent free to all regular members. [n 


addition to the Year Book, the society, through its secretary, 
will send free to each member one or more additional pamph- 


lets.during the year. Regular yearly membership in the society 
may be secured by the payment of a one dollar fee, which should 
to the Il. 


formed for the organization of local clubs of those wishing to 


be sent secretary at Normal, A plan has been 
study and discuss the Year Book and other literature supplied 


by the society. When four or more members wish to form a 
local club, the membership fee is fixed at seventy-five cents for 
each person. They will then elect a chairman, who will conduct 
the correspondence, send for books, ete., for the club. 

The first Year Book was published before the Denver meet- 
ing and was discussed at that time. Those wishing to becony 
members of this society, either singly or in clubs, should send 
the membership fee to the secretary, at Normal, Ill. Copies of 
the first Year Book will be sent to any address for fifty cents 


each. Cuartes A. McMurry, Secretary of the Society 








ST. PAUL ADOPTS WALSH'S ARITHMETICS. 


We have just received word that St. Paul, on Sept. 4th, adopted WALSH’S 


MATHEISIATICS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, and ordered 1t0,coo copies. 


series entire, or in part, is now in use in the 


This 
schools of Brooklyn, N. Y.; San Francisco, 


Cal.; Fitchburg, Mass.; Norwich, Conn.; San Antonio, Texas; San Diego County, Cal. ; 
Manchester, N. H.; La Crosse, Wis.; Akron. Ohio; St. Clair, Mich.; Amherst, Mass. ; 


Clinton, Mass.; and in hundreds of smaller 
every grade. . 


cities and towns, and in private schools of 


A FEW REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS, 


J. W. McDonaup, Agent Mass. State Board of Edu- | 
cation: “In general plan and method it is one of the 
best books on the market. The wise teacher will find 
ample, well arranged material for drill, and for keeping 


what is once learned fresh it comes near being perfect.” 


Walsh’s Mathematics for Common 


J. W. Stearns, Professor of Pedagogy, University of 
Wisconsin : “These books honestly impress one with the 
prompt response of publisher to changes in the ideal 
of teaching. Here is the mathematics below the hig! 
school simplified andenriched. ‘To all teachers of arith 
metic we say : ‘ Do not fail to examine these books.’ ’ 


Schools is a graded course in Arithmetic, 
It may be had bound in two or three 


21S pages. Introduction price, 30 cents. 


with simple problems in algebra and geometry. 

parts, as desired. The three-part series consists of 
Elementary Arithmetic. Cloth 
Intermediate Arithmetic. Cloth. 


Higher Arithmetic. 
In the two-part course the examination 
bulk, but in no way interfering with the 


Primary Arithmetic. 


‘le th. 
Grammar School Arithmetic. 


Half le ather. 


Half leather, 411 


Introd 
Intro¢ 


252 pages. uction price, 35 cents. 
305 pages luction price, 65 cents. 


papers are omitted, considerably reducing the 
completeness of the course : 


IQS pages. 30 cents. 


ction price, OS ce 


Introduction price, 
pages. Introd nts 


Correspondence with teachers and school officers invited, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Macmillan & Co’s New Books. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 183 


MATHEMATICS. _, 


fl Wew Book by 8. L. LONEY. A New Trigonometry by Charles Pendlebury. 


THE ELEMENTS OF HLHMHNTARY TRI 
CO-ORDINATE GHOMHEHTRY. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. wget wieueataaial 


A New Volume in the Cambridge Mathematical Series. 





F. cap 8vo. Cloth. 416 pp. Price, $1.25. 





leachers who desire to select a text-book for class use, but have not yet decided 


The book is elementary and intended to meet the needs i . 
ary ¢ eeds of beginners, for whom nti nail Re . 
a upon an entirely satisfactory book, are invited to examine specimens of our issues, 


a text less difficult than the standard treatises by Charles Smith and others is de-| 

sired. It deals only with Cartesian and Polar Co ordinates, but within these limits 

is complete ; the Straight Line and Circle have been very fully treated ; and exam- HALL AND KNIGHT: Elementary Trigonometry. 

ples in abundance (upwards of a thousand) illustrate every proposition. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.10. 

LOCK: Trigonometry for Beginners. As far as the Solution of Triangles. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


By the same Author. 
Trigonometry of One Angle. 


PLANEH TRIGONOMETRY —Complete. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 65 cents. 


Elementary Trigonometry. 
Crown 8vo Cloth. Pp. 480. $1.90. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.10. 
Higher Trigonometry. 


Previously published : 





Or, in Separate Volumes : 
bs dors "Hg ‘ 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY .—Part I. Elementary and Higher Trigonometry. 
In one volume. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.90. 
LEVETT AND DAVISON: The Elements of Trigonometry. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY .—Part II. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.60. 

HOBSON AND JESSOP: An Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonom- 
x etry, for the Use of Schools. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

Part IJ. TREATS OF ANALYTICAL TRIGONOMETRY. TODHUNTER: Trigonometry for Beginners. 

16mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 300. $1.40. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 180 $100. 


N. B.—When ordering kindly have your dealer specify whether a single part is 
wanted, or the two bound in one volume at $1.90, as above. 
The adoption of Mr. Loney’s Trigonometry as the required text-book for the} 
freshman work in the Universities of Micbigan, Wisconsin, Chicago, etc, is the best TODHUNTER AND HOGG. Plane Trigonometry. 
| Cloth. Price, $1.10. 


Plane Trigonometry. 
1z2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.30. 





possible testimonial to their value. 12mo. 





Ready very shortly. ° . ° ° ° ° ‘ Price, $1.10, net. 


THERE ELEMENTS OF GHOMETRY. 
By George Cunningham Edwards, 


Associate Professor of Mathematics in the University of California. 
Cloth. 16mo. 81.10, net. 


The Elements of Geometry by Professor Edwards of the University of California is a happy combination of inventional and demonstrative geometry. 


‘Throughout the work “ method of attack” is made a leading feature. Analysis precedes demonstration, so that the only successful method of acquiring a 


mastery of the subject is kept continually before the student. 
Enough of the formal demonstration of the Euclidian Geometry is retained to familiarize the student with the orderly arrangement in which he should record 
his deductions, and to show him the importance of the study in developing powers of close, accurate, and systematic reasoning. 


: : lat gitnm awtnwle At: thas improve » de ‘ations ie older text-books. 
The introduction of the direction, translation, and rotation axioms enables the author to improve many of the demonstrations of the older t 





ANNOTATED EDITIONS OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. New Volumes. | BELL’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. New Volumes. 


Selections from Cowper’s Letters. | De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars 


i si 'E ‘di * Selecti ND 
Fdited with Introduction and Notes by W.T. Wesr. Editor of Selections | AND ; 
from Tennyson’s Poems,” ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” etc. F. cap 8vo. Linen. Price, | The English Mail Coach. 
| Edited with Introduction and notes by C. M. Barrow and MARK HUuNTER. 


40 cents, wef. 

Charles Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by N. L. HALLWARD and S. C. HILL. 
F. cap 8vo. Linen. Price, 50 cents, m?. 


Tennyson’s Launcelot and Elaine. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by I. J. Rowe. F. cap. 5vo. Linen. Price, 40 cents, net. 


Crown 8vo. Linen. Price, 40 cents. 


Macaulay’s Lord Clive. 


Edited with introduction and Notes by C. M. Barrow. Crown 8vo. Linen. 





Price, 40 cents, et. 





Graduate Courses. A Handbook for Graduate Students. 


Lists of Advanced Courses Announced by Twenty one Colleges or Universities of the United States for the year 1895-6. Compiled by an Editorial Board o 
Graduate Students. ©. A. Duniway (Harvard), Editor-in Chief. Price, 25 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., PuBLisHERS, 66 FirtH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Oct. 4: 


intendents’ Association, Boston. 
Oct. 4: 
\ssociation, Ayer. 
Oct. 16-18: 
of the State of New York, Newburgh. 


Northwest Middlesex County Teachers’ 


guncil of School Superintendents 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The State Teachers’ Association of South 
Carolina is attempting to found educational 
| libraries for the use of school teachers in each 


Massachusetts Town and District Super-| county and in every large city of the state. 


County associations of teachers have already 
been formed, and a state organization per- 
fected. Now it is proposed to ask the legis- 
|lature to have inserted ig, the school law 


Oct. 16-18: Nova Seotia Provincial Educational | afford teachers the opportunity to consult the 


Association, Truro. 
emia : ; ; 
Oct. 25: Franklin County 
tion, Turners Falls. 


Teachers’ 


CALIFORNIA, 


| best authorities on the subjects arising in their 


. | * . . ° 
Associa-| departments and to provide incidentally lines 


|of collateral reading for pupils. The legisla- 
|}ture will not be asked to support these libra- 
| ries entirely, nor to provide for their growth. 
| The teachers, by individual effort and through 


Professor Ennis, principal of the Spring-street| the associations, are expected to secure addi- 
school, Los Angeles, has been elected deputy] tions to the libraries and to provide for their 


superintendent. 


Mr. Ennis has been a member | 
of the county board of school examiners with 
Superintendent Forshay, and is one of the best 


development. ‘‘ This might be done,” suggests 
a prominent educator of that state, ‘ by calling 
fon each teacher in the county to contribute at 





known educationists of California or of the|Jeast one book, and by extending the request 


South. 


The city now has its educational lead-| from time to time through the public press to 


ers local men. but men of most pronounced | the citizens of the county, asking them to con- 


progressive ideas, and they have the most de-| tribute books, periodicals, and magazines. 
entire corps of 


vout and ardent support of the 
teachers. 

The Los Angeles school board has thought it 
necessary to dispense with the special teacher 
in music and the supervisor of music. 

The Los Angeles normal school is now thor- 
oughly professionalized, Dr. Edward T. Pierce 
having introduced both professional pedagogy 
and psychology into every class in the school 
every year of the course. 

Madam Claverie (née C. 


M. N. Alden), prin- 


cipal of Froebel Institute, Los Angeles, has] 


had a large and every way successful kinder- 
garten summer school. 

Adolph Sutro, mayor of San Francisco, has 
offered to the State University regents thirteen 
acres of land within the city limits, on which to 
erect buildings for the affiliated colleges of the 
university. In addition to this, he offers to deed 
to the trustees of the city thirteen acres adjoin- 
ing as a site for the Sutro Library of over 
200,000 rare volumes. The library and proper- 
ty are to be held in trust for the city, and the 
library will be free to all, irrespective of race 
or color. The gift, which has not been ac- 
cepted, is valued at $1,500,000, and will be 
worth $2,000,000 when the contemplated im- 
provements shall be made. 





KENTUCKY. 


Ludlow is building a new twelve-room house. 
Irvine, under the leadership of Trustee Kerch- 


ner, has just completed a handsome public 
school building. .- Bellevue has built a four- 
room addition. Paris has the finest school 


chapel in the state. Frankfort has revived her 
manual-training department, after discontinuing 
ita year, and added a special! teacher of voice 
and delsarte. These are unmistakable signs of 
progress. 

In the joint debates by the several candidates 
for governor, the school question receives its 
due share of attention, and both parties are 
committed to a more liberal school policy. 

Five cities —Covington, Newport, Dayton, 
sellevue, and Ludlow—united in a grand insti- 
tute the first week of this month. The presid- 
ing genius was John Burke, superintendent of 
schools of Newport. The sessions were held 
at Newport. 


NEW YORK, 


At the opening of the school year, New York 
city furnished 7,200 new sittings for pupils : 
still the are over-crowded and more 
schoolhouses are needed in all parts of the city. 

‘I'wo women candidates for the school board 
at New Rochelle have just been defeated, and 
one reason given was that the board meetings 
were held in the evening, and many times do 
not adjourn until a late hour. The whole thing 
in a nutshell, says the New York Sun, ‘* was 
that the meetings last too long—and then the 
men members couldn’t very well smoke if there 
were women present.” Twenty years’ record 
of coéducation at Cornell University show that 
the women lead in scholarship. They have a 
higher record throughout the four years’ course 
than the men; more women than men received 
the highest record for scholarship, and, with the 
exception of oratory, women took more than 
their proportional share of honors and prizes. 

It is highly probable that within a short time 
some of the public schools of New York city 
will be surrounded by pleasant grass spots, in- 
stead of being built with no encircling grounds, 
as has been the custom. The board of educa- 
tion passed a resolution calling upon the trustees 
of,the wards in which small parks are situated 
to apply to have schoolhouses built upon them. 
The laws of 1895 provide that schoolhouses can 
be built in new small parks. Seven sites were 
chosen for future schools, and a resolution was 
passed asking the corporation counsel to ap- 
point commissioners to condemnation 
proceedings. The locations were chosen with 
the view of relieving any congestion that might 
exist in widely separated parts of the city. The 
densely populated East side will be greatly 
relieved. : 


schools 


begin 


OHTO. 


Massillon has given a pension to Miss Lally 
Brannan, who has been a public-school teacher 
for twenty-six years. 





But 
ithe efforts should not be restricted ot these 
sources. I doubt not that publishers would | 
| make some donations from their many valuable | 
|lists if the matter were properly brought to | 
their attention. Besides, an annual entertain- 
ment should be given by the association, in 
| which the best talent in the association should 
| be called upon to take part—a regular com- 
;}mencement occasion, as_ it and, if 
| found expedient, a suitable admission fee could 
|be charged for library purposes. There are 
many ways by which the sufficiency of the 
library could be provided if the teachers could 
only be induced to begin the work.” 








were,- 


TENNEESER. 

The Clara Conway Institute is removed to the 
Brinkly place, and is in process of preparation 
for the most beautiful school in this section. 
The house was open for inspection on the 
evening of Monday, September 2, and Miss 
Conway, with all her last year’s pupils, assisted 
in the entertainment of visitors. ‘‘ There is no 
work, from the highest tothe lowest, which can 
be done well by any one who is unwilling to 
make a sacrifice,” says Miss Conway. ‘‘ Part 
of the very nobility of the devotion of the true 
workman to his work consists in the fact that 
one is not daunted by finding that drudgery 
must be done, and no one can really succeed in 
any walk of life without a good deal of what in 
ordinary English is called pluck.” 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 

Mr. George H. Babb has been elected princi- 
pal of the manual training school at Portland at 
a salary of $1,200. 

R. F. Springer, Bates, °95, will be principal of | 
high school, and superintendent of schools for | 
the ensuing year at Bowdoinham. 

Mr. Reginald Goodell of Windham, a gradu- 
ate of Bowdoin College, class of 93, and of | 
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EDUCATION. 


aes the Winthrop high school for the coming | thirty-six years at the time of his death. [| 


"oO 


| year. Mr. Herrick is a graduate of Colby, 
‘and for the past year has been teaching in Nor- 
| walk, Ct. 

The summer schools of Maine during the past 
'season have been interesting, instructive, and 
| well attended. ‘These have been held at Orono, 
'Foxcroft, Saco, Fryeburg, Northport, 
| Turner Centre. The attendance has been 798. 
/The largest attendance was at Saco and Fox- 
croft; at both places there being no fewer than 
200 present during the meetings. The work 
has proved very satisfactory and the schools 


| have vindicated the wisdom of the legislature in 
| appropriating funds for their maintenance. 


NEW 

The alumni of Pinkerton Academy, Derry, 
celebrated the eighty-first anniversary of the 
founding of the academy August 22, there being 
a large attendance. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Under the management of President George | 


W. Gile, there has been a remarkable and 
healthy growth of Colby Academy, New Lon- 
don. It had last year 106 pupils. The acad- 
emy is well equipped, and in it both young 
ladies and gentlemen are fitted for college. The 
building of a new edifice, particularly suited to 
the wants of the institution, is looked for in the 
near future. 

Alfred E. Upham of Cambridge, a graduate 
of Harvard and recently a teacher in the Boston 
night schools, has been engaged as principal of 
the high school at New Market. 

George Miller, who resigned his instructorship 
in Derry Academy at theclose of last term, has 
accepted the position of principal of the high 
school in Sudbury, Mass. 


VERMONT. 


Miss Bessie W. Gerrish of Lewiston, Me.. 
will be preceptress of the Lyndon Institute next 
year. ‘This institution has flourished under 
Professor W. E. Ranger’s management. It has 
fitted students for ten different colleges, includ- 
ing Harvard and Yale. 


A subscription of $5,000 has been made to| 


the endowment fund of Craftsbury Academy. 
This doubles the present endowment. Friends 
hope to raise it to $15,000. 

Hiram E. Miller, a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, will be principal, with Miss Laura 
Powers as assistant, of Glenwood Seminary at 
West Brattleboro. 

Miss M. Belle Smith of 


Rockfall, Vt., and 


recently of the Marlboro, Mass., schools, suc-? 


ceeds Miss F. M. Horton as supervisor at Brat- 
tleboro; and Miss Kingsley of Machias, Me., 
succeeds Miss Maud Emerson of the high 
school. 

Mrs. Celia M. Dascomb has been elected pre- 
ceptress of the girl’s department of Atlanta 
Ga.) University. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


and | 
| was given the press by Horace G. Wadlin, chic! 


| was an ardent champion of woman’s education 
|advancement, and was a pioneer in the 
provement of school furniture along physiol: 
ical lines, in the introduction of modern scien 
|and improved methods in English. 

The statement of the first count in the fift 
decennial census of the state of Massachusctt 


of the bureau of statistics of labor. The popula 
tion of the entire state is given as 2,495,345, a 
increase of 553,204, or 28.48 per cent. as cor 
pared with the census of 1885. The following a: 


59,319; Dukes, 4,237, increase, 102; Esse. 
$29,775, increase, 66,048; Franklin, 40,145), 
crease, 2,700; Hampden, 152,791, increas 
36,027; Hampshire, 54,715, increase, 6,21 
Middlesex, 4{9,248, increase, 141,937: Nay 
tucket, 3,017, decrease, 125; Norfolk, 134,7s 
increase, 32.639; Plymouth, 101,481, increas 
19,801; Suffolk, 537,129, increase, 116,02 
Worcester, 306,307, increase, 62,268. | 
population of Boston is given as 494,205, 
crease, 103,812, or 26.59 per cent. Worcest 
98,687 ; increase, 30,298. Springfield, 51:11 
Fall River, 88,020; increas 
84,359; increase, 20,25 
| Haverhill, 30,185; inerease, 8,390. Lawren 
52,153; increase, 13,291. New Bedford, 55,25) 
increase, 21,861. Brockton, 33,157; increas 
12,374. 

Professor Morse has retired as superintend 
ent of wires and city electrician of Cambridg 
and assumed the superintendency of the manual 
training school. For the first time in the his 
tory of the school, an exhibit will be made th 
year, at the Mechanics’ fair, of drawings, pat 
| terns, etc., made by thepupils. At the openin 
|of the school the pupils were put at work build 
ing an electric wagon. The vehicle is to I 
| built entirely in the school. 
| On September 4 Fitchburg dedicated a new 
high school building. The house cost $226,000 
and is one of the best inthe state. The liter 
ary addresses were given by Principal Chapin 
on the ‘‘ Mission of the Modern High School,” 
and by Superintendent Edgerly on the ‘‘ Com- 
mon School System.” Senator Miller, who is 
also a member of the state board of education, 
said he desired to congratulate the city on thi 
{man who stands at the head of her schools. 

3eyond the building, in importance to you and 
your children, are the men who control your 
schools. 

Miss Angie M. Lurvey,recently of Fairhaven 
(has accepted a position in the graded school 
| Whitinsville. 

The position of assistant instructor of sci¢ 
|in Springfield high school has been filled by th 
election of Frederick G. Jackson, who for thi 
|past two years has occupied a similar positior 


increase, 13,959. 
31,150. Lowell, 





lin the Lineoln (Neb.) high school. 


In the sudden death of W. H. Ladd of the | 
Chauncy Hall school, Boston loses one of its | 
most efficient educators.. He was a native of | 
Lynn, entered the 16th class of the Bridgewater 
normal school in 1845. He taught in the Ger- 
man church school of Baltimore, Md., was sub- | 
master in the Harvard school, Charlestown, | 


cents. 


F skksAls oe, WILLIAM 


1" Incipal o 


(as ee se 


ve, Cambridyve : 


Authors of © Codrdin 
embracing Latin AND Greek Crassics, TRAN 
ND Moran Puitosopny, and Science. mailer 


W. B. CLIVE, - - 65 Firty Avg., New York. 


Just Ready. 


Miss Anna T. Andrews of Ames Academ) 
Shelburn Falls, has been appointed assistant 
teacher of mathematics in the same school. 

Mrs. Emma 8S. Gove will teach in Franklin. 


CONNECTICUT. 


M. A. Stone, formerly principal of the Pratts 


Johns Hopkins University, class of 95, has been} principal of the Shepard grammar school, Cam-| ville school of Meriden. has been elected by th: 
secured as principal of the Brewer high school. | bridge, went to the Chauncy Hall school in| school board of Lincoln, Neb.. principal of th 
Loring Herrick of Leeds has been engaged to} 1855, and had been principal of that institution| high school at that place. 


He has been for 


The University ‘Tutorial Series 


W. B. CLIVE, Publisher, London and New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SO 


Cloth Gilt. 50 cents. 


AN 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 


O! 


MECHANICS.|HYDROSTATICS. 


BY 


BRIGGS, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S., 


General Editor of the Tutorial Series: 


f University ¢ ‘orrespondence College ; 
AND 


BRYAN, M.A., F.R.S 


Smith’s Prizeman, Fellow of St. Peter's ¢ Ollege, Cambridge 


ite Geometry,” and * 
of Mechanics,” 


An Elementary Text-Book 


SLATIONS, Trt 


ENnGLisn LANGUAGE 


1? qratis on application. 


the returns of the various counties: Barnstabl: 
27,638, decrease, 2,207; Berkshire, 86,262 
increase, 12,434: Bristol, 217,817, increase, 
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G. W. Ho pen, President. 
H. P. Hotpen, Treasurer. 
M. C. Hotpen, Secretary. 


SEND NOW ror SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


IF FREE TEHEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


YOU NEED THE 


“Holden System m Preserving Books.” 


Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and immense g 


ain in neatness.”’ 
—J. A. Graves, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards—all praise it. 
Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


ADDRESS. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643 E). 








three years superintendent of schools at Still-| Middletown, who is a graduate of Wesleyan 
water, Minn. | College in the class of "95, and has had four 

George B. Hurd is principal of the Winches-| years’ experience in teaching. Her salary will 
ter school, New Haven. | be S700. ‘ 

Miss Nanna Norton of Willimantic has been| Miss Martha T. Waterman of New Britain, 
engaged to teach in the Windsor public schools.|who was recently graduated from Wellesley 

Miss Grace Backus of Chaplin, a graduate of | College, has been hired to teach at the Middle- 
the Worcester normal school, will teach at | town high school, and Miss Sarah Scofield of 
\uburn, Mass. | Stamford, a graduate of the New Britain nor- 


School commenced in the Mansfield — |mal school, has also been engaged as teacher at| this will be in charge of James E. McCabe. Import 


l'uesday, September 3, with Miss Ajjce . James | the same school. 
teacher. | Mr. Samuel B. B. Paul, a teacher in the 
At Wallingford Miss Edna Brown and Miss! schools of Niantic the past year, has been en- 
sessie Lane will teach in the kindergarten gaged to take the principalship of the Pleas: cH 
branch at the Colony-street school. Miss Lelia street schools of district No. 1, Weéterly, R. 
Maltby and Miss Lula Bartholomew will teach, for the year ensuing, Mr. George O. B. H: ond y 
in the South Main-street school’s ( : 
department. graduate of the Bridgewater, Mass., normal 
The fall term of the public school at Tariffville | schoel, and comes most highly recommended. 
hegan Tuesday, September 3. Henry L. Soper Mr. Walter W. Hyde, who has been a sue- 
will teach _ the intermediate department andj cessful teacher in the high school, at first ac- 
Miss ~~ Pease in the primary. cepted a re-election, but has since resigned. 
Miss Be otha Des Jardins, a graduate of| Next year he will teach at Northampton, Mass., 
Bridgewater normal school, has received an ap-/ at a salary of $1,200. 
pointment as assistant teacher of science in the In the high school department of the North 


Brown school at Hartford. Main street school, Wallingford, Frank W. 
At Willimantic, S. Hall Baker of Ipswich, | Eaton of Natick, Mass.,a graduate of Harvard, 
Mass., succeeds Mr. F. H. Beede at the high] succeeds Lewis N. Crane. In the same depart- 


school. Mr. Baker is a graduate of Brown|ment Miss Jennie Campbell is retained. For 
University, class of ’83, has had eleven years’|room No.9 Miss Sadie Kelsey succeeds Miss 
experience as a teacher. His salary will be|M. Pierce. Room No. 7 will be taught by 
$1,700. For the science teacher the choice of |Miss Hattie V. Fiske; room No. 6, Miss 
the committee fell upon Miss 8. B. Tucker of] Alice McChristie;: room No. 5, Miss Florence 


- Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &e. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 
Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals; at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $350. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN KE. HOWELL, 
e0w 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. U. 


Boston College of Oratory. 
THE + DELSARTE ¢ IDEAL t TRAINING ¢ SCHOOL. 


Most Complete and Thorough Courses to be Found in this Country. 








Tuition, $140 per year. Term opens Oct. 2. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Address : 
110 Boylston St., Boston, [lass. 





N. B.—Teachers desiring any information or assistance will find it to 
their advantage to communicate with the Principal. 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


Eight new Leaflets have been added to the Series. No, 48, Bradford’s 
Memoir of Elder Brewster; 49, Bradford’s First Dialogue; 50, Win- 
throp’s “ Conclusions for the Plantation of New England’’; 51, 
** New England’s First Fruits,” 1643; 652, John Elliot’s ** Indian 
Grammar Begun”; 58, John Cotton’s *God’s Promise to His Plan- 
tation’? ; 54, Letters of Roger Williams to Winthop; 65, Thomas 
Hooker’s ** Way of the Churches in New England ” 

The Old South Leaflets are s%ld at the low price of five cents a copy, 
or four dollars per hundred, the aim being to bring valuable original 
documents within easy reach of persons interested in historical 
studies. Complete lists sent on application. 

DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTAH STUDIES, 
Old South Meeting House, Boston. 
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Mis 5 Publishers. 
of Clinton has been secured and succeeds | — a2 
Miss Alice Sanford? In room No. 3 Miss| FOREICN BOOKS. 


Annie Peck has been retained, also Miss Mary| Teachers have the advantage of finding in ow 


Martin for room No. 2. and Miss Edith Turner | Store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
‘ORM ' 7 : | by whomsoever published. 
forroom No. 1. Atthe Colony street school] “Rich stock of mported and American Books in the 


Miss Minnie Bailey will not return, but will | Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
teach in Hartford. ‘To this school will be ade led | Catalogues on applic ation. 
‘ARL SCHOENHOP, 





‘ ‘ p { 
Allis; in room No. 4 Miss Winnifred Kelsey | 





kindergarten | having declined a re-election. Mr. Paul is a} 





the coming term a grammar department, and| T. “i. Castor & Co., successors 
, Publishers and Foreign Bo okse llers the only au 
thorize A gency Jor Henry Holt & Co. American agency 


At Middletown, Miss Slater of the high school for He te London branch) publications 
has accepted a position in the high school at] Re or eee 144 Tremont St. to : 
Montclair, N. J.; Miss Burr, the Johnson school 23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, 


principal, will shortly be married, ane Miss MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


Julia Brazos of room 9 will enter Wesleyan. 
Miss Slater will be succeeded by Miss Maud E. we ae 
. P ISH 


Wells of Hartford, who graduated at W esley “1 REED & KELLOG@S Complete Course in Language 
this year with high honors. Miss M. &. Fales,| MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

principal of the preparatory department of |COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers (3 books). 
Central College. Ky.. will wane ed Mi Burr MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 

= rahe oer ay *s ‘ eed LISS Url. | SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 

She is a graduate of the Rhode Island normal | ANDERSON’S Histories. 

and the Warren high schools, and has had ten| THOMSON’S Mathematics ; ete., ete. ' 

oui seuaiiaaee” Wa dane Senaeae ame H. 1. SMITH, 1. D. WILLIAMS, 
years experience. Two new teachers have | 14 ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
been hired, Miss Waterman, a Wesleyan grad- ; 


uate of New Britain, and Miss Sarah Schofield NIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0 
of Stamford, a graduate of the New Britain U "9 
normal school. The board of education has 

decided to introduce the study of Latin in the 
ninth grade of the grammar school as an elect- 
ive for English grammar, for those who propose 
to enter college after graduating from the high 
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Stuart H. Rowe, B.A., Yale ’90, Ph. D., 
$75 a Month—Evenings. 
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Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Please seud for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 
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Jena University, reports all well from Professor «4 
Perey F. Smith, Ph. D., and wife, whom he] fy 
met in Berlin; from Albert G. Thompson, of as 
Yale art school, now in Paris; and from Dr. as 
Hippolyte K. Gruener, Yale’91, and Dr. Alex- 
ander Evans, Yale M. 8S. ‘02, who are now 
traveling in England. Dr. Rowe, after two 
years of study in Columbia College, has been ; ja 
studying under the well-known Professor Wil-| ap Wanted. Experience or goad, waiting 
helm Rein of the university of Jena, Germany, |‘? position at your own home under Bixler’s? | 3 
for a little over a year. About May 1 he re- popular System of Physical Training “ 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy from in Penmanship, and our systematized 


. ‘ @ Course ” Mail Instructions, free of 
the faculty at Jena, and since then has been charge. Beautiful Parchment Diploma,’ € 
traveling in Germany, 


Switzerland, Italy, & ; 5x20 in., with Corporate Seal of College,! 
France, and England, arriving home in New granted. Write in your own hand. 
Haven this month. rs 


SILA TORI ICONIC GIL 


Wooster, Ohio. 
‘History for Ready R f rence,” by Librarian Horton's Adjustable 
sto or heat veference »y Librarié 
Larned, of Buffalo (C. A. Nichols, Springfield, Number Card 


and Charles Jacobus, 50 Bromfield street, Bos- 
ton), is the most remarkable historical work 
ever published, and one of the most useful 
reference books. It is up-to-date inits informa-| w 
tion, scholarly in its judgments, complete in its 
scope, definite in its statements, and classic in 
its literary features. 


Real Slate Blackboards. 


Within the reach of every School District in New England 
at the prices we furnish them. 


PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS “'tiencic' °° SCHOOL OFFICERS 


To this fact. Next to good furniture, nothing is more necessary in 
the schoolroom than a good Blackboard. 

The only pe srfect and satisfactory Blac kboards and real Slate. They cost but little more at first 
than cheap imitations of various kinds sold as “Artificial Slate,” and ‘* Composition” or “ Plastic 
slating, which requires repairs every year. Re al Slate lasts forever, and never costs anything 
after being placed on the wall. 

We manufacture exclusively the Blue Valley, which are the best Blackboards in the world, 
receiving P remium Medal at G Chicago Exposition. 
cena Write for full particulars and prices before placing orders, 


NOT IN THE TRUST! Slatington- Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


We are the largest handlers 
of Natural Slate Blackboards SLATINGTON, PA. 


in the United States. Jas. L. Foore, Mgr. 
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A GREAT WORK. 





Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pu 
pils quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 

JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 





EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
HikAM ORCUTT, Manager. 




















Stuffed Animals 





Minerals, j . . 
Rocks, and Skins, 
poo | Wart Natural Science sta inet an 
Geological. | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. Invertebrates. _—s_. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous 5, .ctration. 
Mental 
Nervous 5, vepsia 
Mental 5.cihure. 


Freligh’s 
Tonic 42 


Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 

Physicians. Sample by m: 1il 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $iby mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


rp O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


City. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

—The September number of the North Amer- 
ican Review presents a table of contents wide 
in range. The opening article is by the Right 
Rev. William Croswell Doane, bishop of Albany, 

“Why Women Do not Want 
Admiral P. H. Colomb, of the 
Royal Navy, discusses ‘‘ The Evolution of the 
Blue-jacket’*; while in ‘‘Reminiscences of Pro- 
fessor Huxley” Sir William H. Flower throws 
light upon the private life of the great scientist. 
‘“The Christian Endeavor Movement” is by 
Rey. Francis E. Clarke, D.D. ‘‘ Trend of Na- 


who illustrates 
the Ballot.” 





tional Progress” is by Professor R. H. Thurs- 
ton of Cornell University. Henry Farquhar, 
Asst. Sta. of the Ag. Dept., writes of ‘+ Crop 


Conditions and Prospects.”” Max O’Rell gives 
his opinion of ‘‘ The Petty Tyrants of Ameri- 
ca”; and Edward W. Blyden dwells upon ‘* The 
African Problem.” The Hon. James H. Eckels 
writes of ‘‘Our Reviving Business.” In‘‘A Brush 
with the Bannocks,” Major-General Nelson A. 
Miles, U. S. A., gives a chapter from his com- 
ing book, ‘‘ From New England to the Golden 
Gate.”’ ‘* The Situation in Cuba” is described 
by Sefior Don Segundo Alvarez, late mayor of 
Havana. ‘The Outlook for Ireland” is by the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Crewe (Lord Houghton), 
late lord lieutenant of Ireland. Other topics 
are ‘St. Anthony’s Bread,” by Charles Robin- | 
son; “Then and Now,” by Edward P. Jackson, | 
and ‘‘ Country Roads and Trolleys,” by John | 
Gilmer Speed. Price, $5.00 a year, 50 cents a| 
copy. New York: 3 Kast 14th street. 
— When Professor William C. Morey shall 

have completed his studies among the sources 
of our existing political system — a completion 
which all must hope will be long deferred — the | 

result will be a most thoroughly satisfactory 

contribution to the subject. A hostwf students | 
are working over the problems involved, but | 
none of them, as yet, have begun to show the 
thorough comprehension of all that the subject 








Dr. Sauveur's Educational Works. — 


“La Parole francaise” 
Causeries”’ 


has a vocabulary. 


Grammaire.” 
For circulars address 
10—-2t 


(new editions), have exercises for translation from English into French. 
has now a preliminary chapter on French Proaunciation (40 pages). 


combined with a patient, systematic, 


| requires, 
material before them 


land honest study of the 


all, as has Professor Morey in the three or four 


essays which he has ¢ ontributed during the past 
half-dozen years to the Annals of the American 
of Political and Social Science, a 
worthy institution whose name is an abomina- 
tion. In the September Annals Professor 
Morey has printed another chapter from his 
studies, giving his views on the ‘*Sources of 
American Federalism.” Of course, all will not 
agree with his conclusions, but if one may 
judge by the treatment accorded his previous 
essays, very few of those who profess contrary 
opinions ill care to champion them against the 
position held by Professor Morey. Another 
| excellent article in this issue of the Annals, by 
one of the coming students of our national poli- 
tics and history, Mr. J. H. Haynes, is a study 
of the ‘‘ Representation in New England Legis- 
latures.” The ‘Income Tax Decisions” and 
their bearing on constitutional construction are 
briefly reviewed by Mr. C. ¢ Tiedeman of the 
University of the City of New York, and Pro- 
fessor Ruiz of Naples contributes a paper on 
the ‘* Amendments to the Italian Constitution.” 
Philadelphia: The American Academy of Politi- 
eal and Social Science. Bi-monthly. 8&6 per 
year. 


Academ y 





-The Arena for September opens with Helen 
Hf. Gardener’s second paper ona ‘*A Battle for 
Morality,” illustra- 


The frontispiece is a portrait of Professor 


Sound with photogravure 
tion. 
Joseph Rhodes Buchanan, and the other articles 
are on the following topics: Professor J. R. 
Buchanan, ‘‘ Marvels of Electricity”; B. O. 
Flower, “After Sixty Years’’; Stinson Jarvis, 
‘How Evolution Evolves’’; Henry Wood, 
‘Omnipresent Divinity” ; Professor Frank Par- 
The People’s Lamps, Electric Light” ; 
Professor George D. Herron, ‘‘ The Man and 
His Work in California,” a symposium, with 
an introduction by Adeline Knapp, followed by 





sons, ** 


Rev. J. R. McLean, Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr 
Rev. J. Cummings Smith, Rev. J. E. Scott, 
Elder M. J. Ferguson, Rev. R. M. Webster, 
and James G. Clark. Hon. John Davis 
writes on ‘* Napoleon Bonaparte” (III.); F. 
W. Cotton on ‘** The Labor Exchange ’’; and 
Marion I). Shutter, D.D., gives ‘‘Progressive 


Changes in Universalist Thought.” ‘ Books 
of the Day,”’ ‘World of Books,” ‘Union 
for Practical Progress,” ‘* Notes and = An- 
nouncements,” conclude a very interesting 


number. Price, $5.00 a year, 50 cents a copy. 
Boston: The Arena Company. 
Inthe Popular Science Monthly for Sep- 


Dickson White 
the theo- 
In his fifth 
Institutions,” 


Andrew 
Struggle ” of 


ex-President 
The 


logians and the 


tember, 
reviews ** Closing 
higher criticism. 


paper on ‘ Professional Herbert 


CATAR RH: 


Rev. John Reid, Jrv., of 
reat kalls, Mon., 
= hog / hay? s Cream Balm 
fo me, 


recotw 






Jean ‘ mphasiz e his 
statement, “tis a positive 
eure for catarrh if used as 
directed’ —Rev, Francis W, 
Poole, Pastor Central Pres. 
Church, Helena, Mon, 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
opens and cleanses the Na- 
sal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Proteets the 
Membrane from colds, Re 
stores the senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is 
and gives relief at once. 





COLD '\ HEAD: 


quickly absorbed, 





\ particle is applied into each nostril and is agree 
Price 50 cents, gists or by mail. 


at Drugs 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


and “ Pet tee 
“Petits 


** Causeries avec mes Eloves,” 


Dr. L..SAUVEUR 


Copley St., Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 





A Twenty-five Dollar Atlas 


For Only Six Dollars. 


For a limited time only 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD” for only 


buckram cloth. 
That you may have an opportunity to exan 


any address, postpaid, one part, containing four or five maps with index to correspond, ou 


receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


This amount can be deducted from the price of the bound volume if you decide to 


favor us with your order. 


SPECLAL 


we offer to our subscribers the 
$6.00. 

This Atlas contains eighty-six (86) full double-page maps, with Isometric Index to each 
map, together with other valuable matter,— all handsomely and strongly bound in brown 


* POTTER-BRADLEY 


line the work for yourself, we will send to 


OFFER. 





For $7.50 we will send to any address the complete Atlas, in cloth bindi ing, and | 


the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for one year. 
JoURNAL, your subscription will be credited 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB 


1 ahead one year. 


If you are at present a subscriber to the| 





LISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 





Mass. 





MAG 
The Catholic World for Se ptember; terms, 83.00 a 
year. New York. 
Current History (2a quarter); terms, $1.50 a year. 


terms, $5.00 a year. 


a year, 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


Cocoas and CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 


| EXPOSITIONS 
|\ IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


\ , 
' i - In view of the 
Caution: many imitations 
lof the labels and wrappers on our 
iy oods, consumers should make sure 
at our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 










SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





and fiction have 
and literature 
from it. Mr. 
Extinguish- 
and 


Spencer shows how history 
been evolved from biography, 
has been ultimately derived 
Morse’s article on ‘* Apparatus for 
** Trades 


ing Fires” is concluded. In 
Faces,’’ Dr. Louis Robinson discusses the in- 
fluence of occupation on expression. Mr. 


James Sully studies ‘* The Material of Moral- 
ity’? in childhood. Mr. Alexander McAdie 
treats of the clouds as ** Natural Rainmakers.”’ 
Gertrude Crotty Davenport writes of ‘‘ Varia- 
tion in the Habits of Animals,” and Frank M. 





Chapman of ‘** The Study of Birds Out-of- 
Doors.”’ Articles are given on ‘‘ Ancestor 


Worship among the Fijians,” by Basil H. 
Thomson, and ** Fruit as a Food and Medecine,” 
by Dr. Harry Benjafield. A biographical 


sketch of Edward Hitehcock and a short notice 
of Dr. Hack Tuke are accompanied by por- 
traits. The articles in the Editor’s Table are 
on ** The Prospects of Socialism’ and * Sham 
Education.”” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, 50 cents a number, $5 a year. 
American Academy for 


— The Annals of the 


September contains adiscussion of the ‘*Amend- 


ments to the Italian Constitution,” by Professor 

Arangio Ruiz of the University of Naples; 
apaper on the ‘‘ Sources of American Feder- 
alism,” by Professor William C. Morey of the 
University of Rochester; another on ‘ Repre- 
sentation in New England Legislatures,” by 
Professor G. H. Haynes of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, and one on the ‘“* Income Tax 
Decisions,”” by Professor C. G. Tiedeman of 
the New York University. Sesides these, 
there are three shorter papers. This number 
contains the usual departments of Personal 
Notes and Notes on Municipal Government. 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.00. 


The 
ber has an article on 


Illustrated. It 
New Northeast 


New England Magazine for Septem- 
Freemasonry in Boston. 
is by Warren B. Ellis. ‘* The 
” is a paper finely illustrated by 
Winfield M. Thompson. The Pratt Institute 
of Brooklyn, A gs by J. Frederick Hopkins, 
is one evefy educator will read with interest. 
There is a wide range of choice reading, includ- 
ing stories, poems, and essays on well chosen 
topics. This magazine is a credit to New Eng- 
land, and great credit is due to its accomplished 
editor, Edwin I). Mead, for the marked excel- 
lence of this magazine. Price, $3.00 a year: 
25 cents acopy. Boston: Warren P. Kellogg, 
publisher. 


- The 
the usual 


Catholic 


variety of 


World for September has 
reading. 
Among the more important papers are ‘“ The 
Lustre of the Light of Asia,” by Rev. R. M. 
Ryan, which reveals the true nature of Eastern 
Buddhism. ‘* The Trend of Total Abstinence” 
is an editorial of much power, and the ‘* Law of 
Moses and the Higher Criticism’ is by Dr. 
Hewitt. The stories, legends, and poems are 
of a high order. Price, $3.00 a year, copies 
25 cents. New York city. 
- With the 
Pa Xs 
twenty-page weekly, with an increased number 
of illustrations in colors. This is an evidence 
of growth, in an excellent and attractive we ekly, 
which the public will not be slow to appreciate. 
Not only is its text bright, sparkling with witti- 


very choice 


issue of 2Ist Truth 


permanently to ¢ 


September 


will be enlarged 


cism and clever sketches, but its masterly 
colored pictures are reproduced in a manner 
quite superior to anything of their kind in this 


country. 


AZINES RECEIVED, 


Buifalo, N. Y.: Garretson, Cox, & Co. 


Vol. XLII.—No. 1|0. 











For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


‘is, without exception, the Best 
‘Remedy for relieving Mental 
‘and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer 
‘affording sustenance to both 
‘brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspep- 
sia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion. 





Descr@tive pamphlet free 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 


Tue celebration of the twentieth anniversary 
of the Sauveur College of t Am 
herst, Mass., was an event of special interest to 


the thousands of students and colleagues of Dr. 


Languages 


L. Sauveur, who were present 
or spirit to congratulate him on the grand suc- 
cess of his life’s work. Professor Listsakos of 
the Greek department voiced the feeling of t! 
friends present. Addressing Dr. Sauveur 
said: ‘* Your enthusiasm, your personality 

made the study of languages not a task, b 
pleasure. You have inspired hundreds, na 
thousands of students and have made it possibl 
for them to feel the flavor of a foreign tongu 
to feel the charm of French, the strength of 
German, the music of Italian, the stateliness ot 
Spanish, the force of Latin, the beauty and 
harmony of Greek. No other Frenchman sinc: 
the days of Lafayette has stirred up so great an 
interest for the language and literature of I. 
Belle France as you have.”’ 

Mr. Burns, in behalf of the students of thi 
college, presented Dr. Sauveur with a beautiful 
bronze bust of Napoleon, by Colombo, an Ital 
ian artist. Professor Comba read letters and 
telegrams of congratulations and greetings from 
absent pupils and teachers. Remarks 
made by Professors W. J. Rolfe, Montague, and 
Marion. Dr. Sauveur responded to the trib 
utes in his usual quiet, modest manner, and his 
earnest words showed his appreciation of thi 
gift and its donors. 

The work of Dr. Sauveur has been appreci 
ated by American teachers, and has tended to 
improve the teaching of the foreign languages 


either in person 


wert 


How’s Tus! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward fo: 


any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's 7 Cure. 
F. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0 


We, Pie ‘rsigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfect tly 
honorable in all business transactions and fi 
nancially able to carry out any obligation mad 
by their firm. 
WEST & TRU AX, Wholesale Druegists, Toledo, ©. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toled», Ohio 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken intern: lly, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, . per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. Testimonials free. 


75e 


Teachers Co-operative 
Association, 6034 Wood- 


Teachers Wanted! 





fnnals of the Academy of Political ant l Social Sei 
ence for September; terms, $6.00 a vear Philadel 
phia. 

The Eclectic for September: terms. 85.00 ar 
New York: E. R. Pelton. re : ae 
The Popular Science Month ly for Se ptember 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
The Atlavti Vonthly for September ; 
a year, Bostor mn. 
Journal of the | 


; terms, | 
terms, 84,00 


Franklin Institute for September 
Philadelphia, 


| 


Outing for September; terms, $3.00 a year New| 
York, a 
New England Vagazine for Sepember ; terms 
$3.00 a year. Boston ‘ 

The Homiletic Review for September; terms, $ 


New York 


Funk & Wagnalls, 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 
grnehonenenensnananenenenananencnants 
* Grand Uni 
; Urand Union Hotel, : 
¢ Opp. Grand Central Station, y 
4 ‘ 
4 PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. ¥ 
a ee The le iding Hot 1 ¢ M levate st in the Ci fy § 
‘ Pane ‘ 
4 Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. ¥ 
; y 
¢ Rooms $laday up. } 
‘ y 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich Froebel 
te’s Outline Studies of the History of the U.Ss.. 
virst Year in French...... , Ae ; 
Comrades True.....+..++++-+- 
Rhymes of Our gl er 
» OT BO POWOE, sc ccsdcions css 


rhe 1; rine iples of Rhetoric 
Vaste rpieces of British Liter: ture 
| 
L 
| 


cing Henry V 
oma New England Hillside 
ssons in Voe al E xpression........... 

ture Myths and Stories for Children. 
he: Sten GN Te fn b 66s 04 dae abicrwiswdacescenes 
che and Martin’s Voyage de M. 





story Of OUT CEES bcos c ccacsveses © Cooper, Estill 

hie PLUNGE ie PG 596.5 050 Fe6 sk eesciwansinnsoses een 

Roan tif) FETA MeIes 6608 65.46 00. obec cess o60006¥0s 600s 6+ 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

[ue announcement of W. B. Clive, 65 5th 


nue, publisher of the University Tutorial 
in this issue of the JourNAL, is one that 


ili teachers should read. The books are of the 
v best character, and should be examined. 


Scries, 


Send to W. B. Clive & Co., 65 5th avenue, New 
York, for full particulars. 

(CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, 153-157 Sth ave- 

New York city, will publish at one “ The 


listory of Rome,” by Dr. Theodor Mommsen, 


vith map, 5 vols., $10.00. The London Times 
ys itis ** awork of the very highest merit; its 


its narrative 


its descriptions of men 


ining is exact and profound; 

ill of genius and skill ; 
admirably vivid. We wish to place on 
ord our opinion that Dr. Momnisen’s is by 

ir the best history of the Decline and Fall of 
Roman Commonwealth.” 


They also publish ‘*An Introduction to 
Shakespeare,” by Edward Dowden; 75 cents. 
Professor Dowden comments on the: works of 


Shakespeare with great ability and gives brief 
‘tice of the interpretations by the great actors. 





but needs 


needs, 


‘Our wants our are 
What 


To find out these wants, 


are many, 


few.’” everybody everybody 


wants. and the way to 


supply them, is busying the brain of many a 


man. The successful man is the one who finds 


ut. The way and the want have been found 
ut by one of our progressive publishing houses 
-The Penn Publishing Company of Philadel- 
phia. This explains the great success that has 
followed the issue of their popular handbooks 
letter writing, pronunciation, quotations, 
practical synonyms—but the list is too large for 
numeration here. Better send for a catalogue, 
a costs nothing but the asking. Send to- 
, and the next mail brings it to you. Their 

u Aineuk is 1020 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


West Newton Erglish aud Classical School 


ALLEN BROTHERS---FAMILY SCHOOL, 

Both Sexes---Unsectarian. 

repares for College, Scientific Schools, 
and for a useful life. 


Business, 


Forty-third year begins 7 ry iy, Sept. 18th, 1895. 
Catalogue of LEN BROTHERS, 
38—12t ase NEWTON, MAss. 





A COPY OF 
The School Board’s 
Handy Text-Book Record 


will be sent postpaid to any one wishing to 


examine it, on receipt of 15 cents; regular 
price, 25 cents. Address 
ISAAC WALKER, 
9 3 PEMBROKE, N. H. 


Teachers of Geography: 
If your pupils lack interest, or fail in exami- 
nations, use 
ADVANCED LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, 
y 7 G. Cheney, M.S. A liveand progressive question 
k of ac knowledged merit,containing 4000 practical 
d useful questions, besides tables, statistics, and 
eviews. Many relevant and essential questions not 
und in text-books are answered in the back. Splen- 
(i testimonii als from prominent educators. Fourth 
ition. Price 25 cents. Special rates to teachers 
rdering aia ally Address all orders and comimu- 
itions to M. G. CHENEY, Franklinville, ; 


Blaine’s 25. 


A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 


ical Knowledge &nd value to anyone 
jot an rk ny ness Mi: an or Stu 


dent. 508 pages laden with suggestions 
that may pot o a fortune " 
storehouse rf tu formation ¢ 
intense interest «Limp Cloth 25e., silt Cloth 
50c., Full Leather $1.00. Send fora 
sample copy. A Harvest for Agents. 


E. A. WEEKS & CO., 521 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
ime to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 
We pay liberal cash commissions, 


























ind furnish all necessary supplies 
tree of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 


NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








futhor. 


Publisher. Price. 
Kliot & Blow. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. $1.50 
White, American Book Company, “ 

; 0 
Ellis. Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 
Carleton. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.25 
Hardy. " we " 1.0 
Davis. “6 “ “6 1.25 
Hill. $4 1.20 
babes ¥ave hh Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bost. 
Shakespeare. Mac millan & Cp., 5. 2. 5 
Potts. sed «20 
Curry. Se hool of Rupecesion, Boston, 

Cooke. I. Flanagan, Chicago. 

Russell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. Ba 
Wells. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 25 
and Lemmon. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Mommsen, Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 10.00 
ere Pr eS The Werner Company, Chicago, 6.75 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FASHION NOTES 


Heads of canes are still carried in the mouth 
by the unweaned gilded youth. 

Complexion powders go off quickly, but they 
are not in particular request for the Fourth of 
July. 

Light wrappers are the favorite summer wear 
for ladies and cigars. 

It will not be considered nece ssary to havea 
cloak for one’s sins until the fervent season is 
over. 

The favorite fabric in France is Casimir. 

— Boston Transcript. 

Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


-A man in Australiaresisted the claim of the 
undertaker at his wife’s funeral on the ground 
that his marriage vow made him responsible for 
her expenses only ‘* until death do us part.” It’s 
easy to see why the wife died. — Golden Rule. 

Wiss Cates 
bound?” 
Wiss New Clerh No, we do not deal in any 
pamphlet literature; all our books have covers 
on.” Christian Work. 


‘Have you Prometheus Un 





USE IT IN TIME. 

Catarrh starts in the nasal passages, affecting 
eyes, cars, and throat, and is, in fact, the great 
enemy of the mucous membrane. Neglected 
colds in the head almost invariably precede 
catarrh, causing an excessive flow of mucus, 
and if the mucous discharge becomes inter- 
rupted, the disagreable results of catarrh will 
follow, such as bad breath, severe pain across 
forehead and about the eyes, a roaring and 
buzzing sound in the ears, and oftentimes a 
very offensive discharge. Ely’s Cream Balm 
is the acknowledged cure for these troubles. 


— Educational Institutions. 


COL LE G Es. 
QOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


Open to both sexes. 


Seven Colleges and Se ehools. 
Address the Re gistrar. w 


; NORMAL SCHOOLS, _ 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 


4u8 for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner - be xeter St., Boston. 

Ww G. . BARTL ETT, Principal. 


S' ATE NORMAL 8€ HOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, 
For circulars address 


w Miss UE LLEN _Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL se HOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
or both sexes. For catalogues address the 
p a. ipal, w A. G. ‘Boy DEN, A.M. _ 
a= NORMAL 8 HOOL, SALEM, MASs. 


or ladies only. For catalogues address the 


MASS. 


HYDE, 


Principal, Ww D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
S' ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrrieLp, MAss. 
K For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS 


of ° cognized ability wanted for 


-grade positions in Penn- 
svilvania and other States. Send for circulars. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. 


Myers, Manager (ith year), Harrisburg, Pa. 


TEACHE RS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. ¢ olleges, 
Schools, Families, and ¢ bur hes. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


150 FIFTH 
Ww 


’ American Teachers’ Bureau, 





Teachers Wanted, | imerican Teachers: Buroen 


| 


WHILE ° 


30 | Shamoken, Pa., had not yet sailed for home when we re« ominended I 
| Hi: ~— 1, dated Aug gust 20, informs us that she was the one selected, 





Teachers? Agencies. 





stillin FE urope teac hers are at a disadvantage in secu 
many engagements for them. The best teacher we 1 


ing her. Last yeara man, just back from study in Germany, stoppe 
was a good fit for a place in the University of through her 
Nebraska, and, as Chancellor Cantield was going IN the same tri 


pointed. Sor 


T 


authority to make contracts for them, 
of which they did not know till they reached New York. 
in a recommendation agency 
back from.... 


CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


ne teachers, who want to stay across the water all th 


but it 


is sometimes very gratifying 


and, in one or two instances, we have made € 


Established in 1884. 


ring places, yet we have made a godd 
iad for a place in the high se hodl at 
rer, but a letter from Superintendent 
1 thanks us sincerely for recommend 
dat our office, on his way home. He 
e that afternoon, we put him upon 
tin, introduced him, and he was ap 
rough the vacation, give us written 
engagements for them, 


Of course, this kind of work is possible only 


to those coming 


EUROPE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


Positions Filled, 3700. 





EACHERS 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 








SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT, rather than those without positions. 





Marshalltown, Ia.: C. P. ROG 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agency, 


We need successful teachers for all departments of school 
work, especially for the Grammar and Primar y grades. 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE, 


211 Wabash Ave , CHICAGO. 
Cc. J. ALBERT and B. F. CLARK, Managers. 


ERS, Manager. 





and 


MERICAN : : 


every department of instruction; 


Mrs. M. J. YounG-FULTON,.. . 


FOREICN 


superior Professors, Principals, Assi 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


recommends good schools to parents. 


Introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 
istants, swans, and Governesses, for 
Call on or address 


23 Union Square, New York. 





Teachers 


New Enyland Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 
teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


Harrisburg, 
DR. ORCUTT 
My Dear Sir: Mr. L. W. A— 


in this city, at a salary of $1,000 per year. We 


We receive calls for 
During the administration 


Pa., Aug. 19, 1895, 


has been elected teacher of Drawing 


thank you very much 


for your kindness in assisting us in making this selection. 


Respectfully, D. D. HAM 


vices rendered. Forms and circulars free. {dress or 


seeking positions or promotion should register at once. 


MELBAUGH, 


sec, 


No charge to school officers for ser- 
call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





Boston, 


4 Ashburton Pl., | 
Mass. 


EVERETT O. FISK 
Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page 
70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, 


| New York. | Chicago, IL. | Toronto, Canada. | 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


& CO., Proprietors. 
Agence 


y Manual, Free. 
12046 So. Spring St., | 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


1242 Twelfth St., 
| Washington, bD. C, 





F 
[eow] 


he Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 1880 POSITIONS. 
Register now Manual free. 


B SPAULDING, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 





B 


in Both 


Agency 
free to 


EACON”™ 


One Fee Registers 


address. 


Affiliated with WINCHEL 
P. I MERRILL Mer } : 


Tie, 


Offices. 





Manual 
any 


CH ICAGO 


—== BOSTON m0 








position. 


Supplies 


HARLAN 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. 
our teachers.” 


competent Teachers. 


P. FRENCH, Manager. 


We 
Cou 


Evidence 
No. —, 





Reply made by Secretary of Dist. 





ACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 


?S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, a 
[eo 


Special terms for enrollment wm both. 


110 Tremont St., 
Boston. 
211 Wabash 
Avenue, 


Chicago. 


S=— 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


» prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
nty, Colorado, to an applicant for a 


FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


Schools of all grades with 


ob + 


Correspondence with sc peel oliel ers rane teacl 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions, 
1ers is invited. 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





Wants more 
schools. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Chicago, 
raded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


262 Wabash Ave., 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
87 West 10th St., NewYork. 





an increased 


Teachers seeking ppeeee, 
and those wishing a change 


salary, should 3 237 vine Street. 








SECURES 


j—w tf 





ILLINOIS 


THE WESTERN BUREAU oF EDUCATION 


This Agen 


POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. L . Fan 2 
3 8 at blishers’ prices ‘or further in 
Supplies Books at publishers’ p iene ay = sommes, lamnen, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 


We have more places than teachers. Registe 





a situation. 


0 FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Send two cents for particulars. 
ORVILLE BERHARD, 


BLANK FREE. 


fees. This is the best 
Miss BODINE, 





work (formerly chief clerk of the 
her old friends, 
tious for their own advancement. 
reply, stating what she believes she cé 


Teachers’ Coéperative Associé 
and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wisl 


un do for each. Address 


Miss OLEAN 











Registration fee, 
Manager, stated Ashland Block, Chicago, I. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Address ©, B. RUGGLES & CO. 


(Palace Hotel Bldg.) 
Room C, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





cy sree in the South. 
ormation address 
3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise, 
and wishing to come to Illinois : 


Now is the time to secure 


50 cents. 


r at once. 


Our profits come from commissions, and not from advance 


possible guarantee of faithful service. 


so long and favorably known in the Agency 


ation), will be pleased to hear from als 
1 either to secure teachers or are ambi- 


Vrite your wants very fully to save {me, and she will be very glad to 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


BopINE, Manager, 


24 and 26 Van Buren st. (Atheneum), Second Door Kast of Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








h WHEW CORRESPONDING WITH AD VERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE E JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 








JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





Vol. XLII.—No. 10. 














RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Lectures on the Principles 
of Political Obligation. 


By THomMAs HILL Gr&eEN, late Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
Oxford. With Preface by BERNARD BOSANQUET. 5vo, $1.75. 


‘Of all recent reprints, this is by far the most important. 


reach of every student such a text-book as this. 
avenues of thought which are crowded with eage 


of enormous value to bring within the 
was one of the earliest thinkers toopen up the new 
seekers after truth to-day.” — Bradford Observer. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, * 





East 16th Street 
NEW YORK. 


of 


Ata time when political and social theories 
are in the melting-pot, and it is impossible to forecast what concrete, definite form will issue from it, it is 
Professor Green 


’ 





7wo lmmedtate Successes / 
HAZEN’S READERS | HULL’S ARITHMETICS 


By M. W. HAZEN M.A., | By Dr. GEORGE W. HULL, 


OF York State Normal School, Millersville, 


Vew City. 


| Hull’s * Elementary” vie 
tics embody the 
Committtees of 


and ** Complete 
most valuable suggestions of 
Ten and Fifteen. 


This new series has been cordially approved and 
indorsed by many good teachers. The books are the 


production of an experienced educator, are fresh and |} and thorough books, clear and concise in treat 
bright, carefully graded, cannot fail to interest the | ment, abounding in practical problems and in the 


sensible application of 
| fairs of life 


pupil, are beautiful in printing and in illustration; mathematics to the daily af 


in short, are the newest and best Readers. 


HULL’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA ready in October. 


For descriptive circulars and price lists of all our publications apply to 


K. 


Pa. 
Arithme- 


the 
They are teacha- 


H. BUTLER & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 








Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK 
31 KE, 17th St. 


CHICACO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St 





Cornell, Swarthmore, Snuth, Dickinson 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. use as text-books : 
MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Frarccisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 3. Anatole france, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because these books, written and edited by EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge «f French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philade'!phia. 


History for Ready Reference 
Topical Reading. 


fin. Library 


By J. N. LARNED, ex-Pres’t 


Giving History on all Topics in the 
Exact Words of the F Historians Themselves. 


“ Where the Dictionary goes this History should g 


gationalist. 

‘The treasures of 
Single work.’ Boston Transcript. 

‘ The quintessence of an extensive literature.” 
Parsons Lathrop. 

“1 believe it will poore, one of the most valuable refer 
ence books in existence John Fiske. 

“It will be found avery profitable 
every grammar school and every high se noel.” 
Westfield Normal Schoe 


Cleorde 


inve stme nt 
Pi wc 
pal J.C. ¢ Greenough, 


“Williston Seminary must, 


idams, Johns Hopkins University 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 
Publisher, 


C. A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass 


CHARLES JACOBUS, Gen’l Agent, 


eow 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








of Geography are those 
based upon elementary 
work in Physical Geog- 
raphy. 


aG(-laalaals Ss are the ui ly relief maps 


for pusiis’ practice in 


Relief Maps 1 ova < PI 


aid, to any teacher encicaing $1.00 


ical G. opraphy. 


Set of 15, express 





WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 














NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS to the JOURNAL OF 
ont ATION will secure one 


car’s subseri tion free. 


NEW ENG +L VND PUBLISHING CO., 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Assoc’ n. 


John H. Vincent, DD, LLB. 
There is nothing better for school work.”— /. Ben). 
Andrews, Pres’t Brown University. 
“It is a necessity to every school library.” — Congre- 


a thousand books brought into a 


for 


all other ae ademte s should, 


have it.’—Dr. William Gallagher, Prin. ston Sem 
‘More readable and truly instructive ‘than are the 
usual dry bones of encyclopedic articles, Prof. I. B. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Do You 
Love Music? 


‘¢ College Songs ”’ 


Latest edition. 92 songs, ircludin, 
famous favorites. This collection Lost 
popular ever published, having reached its gis 
edition. Over 300,000 copies sold. 


{f . ‘ ‘ ” 
American Piano Collection 
The cheapest strictly high grade piano co 
tion published. Fifty charmiag pieces, 215 pages 
Handsome colored covers. 


Favorite Collection Vocal Duets” 


41 easy duets by distinguished composers 
each of which has reached a high degr f 
ularity. 169 pages. 


“Royal Four-Hand Collection” 


is the is 


38 charming piano duets from 
sources. Easy, bright, and with abundance of 


variety. Good piano duets in collection form ar 
difficult to find, and this book has proved ver 
popular. 


‘Royal Collection for Reed Organ ” 


57 of the most pleasing and excellent exa 
of music for the parlor organ —waltzes, marche 
operatic selections, etc. 


‘War Songs” 


55 songs, 96 pages. 
{war songs of America. 
| Choruses for male voices. 


| Each 
Book 


Including all the 


Solos for any 


Cents, 
Postpaid. 


_ > = 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 





C. H. DITSON & CO., N. 





[S — — ———— ——————— — 


WHY NOT USE GOOD BOOKS IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


Better a poor teacher than poor books. 


All work requires good tools, brain work the best of all. 
are to be had, if you know where to get them. We do not publish many titles ; 


Good books 
we prefer a few, and to 


have them good. Some are strictly text-books; others are for supplementary use. A selected list follows: 


TEXT-BOOKS 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A, M. 
and is a practical, common-sense 
the best and most popular text-book extant. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, 
class rool experience, 


This work is the outgrowth of 
treatment of the whole 
Cloth, $1.25, 


actual 

subject. It is 

ADVANCED ELOCUTION, By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
most advanced thought upon the subject of Elocution. 
tion, Gesture, and Physical Training 


(In press.) A work representing the 
The departments of Voice, Articula- 
are exceptionally full and concise. Cloth, $1.25. 
HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION, By JoHN H. Becure.t. Contains over five thousand 
carefully selected words of difficult pronunciation, alphabetically arranged, with their pronun 
ciation clearly indicated. Cloth, 50 cents. 
PUNCTUATION, 
Punctuation, 
Cloth, 


By PAuL ALLARDYCE, This author is everywhere recognized as authority upon 
The most practical, concise, comprehensive, and interesting book on the subject 
50 cents. 


LETTER WRITING. By AGNES H.Morron. A most intelligent and thoroughly literary work, and 
yet at the same time the most practical for the conduct of Business and Social Correspondence. 


(Moth, 50 cents, 


POCKET TRANSLATIONS 


These Translations follow the original text literally, thus forming a valuable help to the student 
Pleasing sketches of the authors appear in the form of an introduction to each of the volumes. 
giving an insight into their lives and the circumstances attending the appearance of their 


works, and will awaken fresh interest in both the text and the authors. 


Cloth binding, each, 50 cents. 
C ASSAR’S GALLIC WAR. Six books. HORACE’s COMPLETE WORKS. 
CICERO'’S SELECT ORATIONS, XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Five books 
VIRGIL’S AANEID. Six books. | 


READING AND RECITATION BOOKS 


SHOEMAKER’'sS BEST SELECTIONS. 
tionist’s Annual.”’ 


For Readings and Recitations. Formerly *‘ The Elocu 
Each number is compiled bya different elocutionist of prominence, thus 
securing the choicest pieces. 
all leading 
0 cents. Cloth binding, 


Itis beyond doubt the best series of speakers published. 
authors. In handsome Number 23 
each, 50 cents 


Con 
tains gems from Paper 


binding, 


new cover. Just out. 


each, ¢ 
BEST THINGS FROM BEST AUTHORS, In new binding. Each volume con 

tains three numbers of Shoemaker’s Best Selections, in the order of their issue. The collection 
the choicest selections from 
encyclopedia of 
Full set,7 vols., 


Seven volumes. 


is valuable not only for readings and recitations, but containing 
leading English and American a veritable 
small library in itself. (oth binding, each, $1.50. 


authors, it is literature, and a 


in a box, special price, $7.00. 


There are special prices to teachers, as well as liberal 
is sent with every order, or ean be had for the asking. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


| 





FOR SUPPLEMENTARY USE 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


the leading incidents of one of the 


By Dr. 


Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 
THE STORY OF THE 
Story of the Iliad, 


Cloth, 


ODYSSEY. 
written in the 
illustrated, $1.25. 

DELSARTEAN PANTOMIMES, 


and wsthetic 


By Mrs. J 
action, 

ear, 
EXTEMPORE 


SPEECH. By WILLIAM 


EDWARD BROOKS, 
greatest literary works of the world, 
By Dr. E>WARD Brooks, 


author’s e¢ 


. W. SHOEMAKER, 
arranged in a manner to produce a harmonious effect, both to the « 


Contains fourteen beautiful full-page illustrations. 


PITTENGER, 


A.M, A narrative in simple pros 


the Hliad of Home 


A.M. 


simple, 


A companion volume to | 


haracteristic, graceful, and interesting sty! 


A combination of music, r 


Cloth, handsomely bound, $1 


This volume appeals to all who have plans 


to present and opinions to express upon current questions and who desire to marshal! t! 


thoughts and words so as to carry conviction to the minds of their hearers. 


THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. 


formation, this book , 


BY 


outlines for argument on each subject, on both affirmative and negative. 


QUOTATIONS, By AGNES H. Morton. 


great variety of sources, alphabetically arranged by subject. 


WILLIAM 


Cloth, 


$1.25 


PITTINGER. In addition to other valuall 


gives alist of over two hundred questions for debate, with a half 


Cloth, 50 cents 


A clever combination of pithy quotations, selected ! 


Contains all the familiar anc 


ular quotations in current use, together with many rare and choice bits of prose and vers« 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH. By JOHN H. BecurTe.. 


manner of the faults that are most common in every-day speech, 


** don’ts,”’ but it @ 


PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By Joun H, 


rives the reason for not doing, 


and ¢l 


This volume treats in a brief, interesting, 
It isnot simply a collect 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


This complete and practical work wi 


found to meet the wants of the busy merchant or lawyer, the thoughtful clergyman or tea 


and the wide-awake boy or 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION, By J. P. 


oughly practical work on this most important subject. 


READING AS A FINE ART, 


nized as authority upon the subject of public reading 


public reader and speaker. Cloth, 50 cents. 


virlat school. C 


MAWMAFFY. 
modern society, that of being agreeable in ec 


BY ERNEsT LEGOUVE. 


loth, 50 cents. 


Of all the accomplishments priz 


onversation holds the first place, This is a 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


This excellent work is everywhere rt 


g, and jt is therefore invaluable to ¢ 


discounts for introduction. Our full descriptive catalogue 


1020 Arch 


St., Philadelphia. 
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